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Mi FROM THE EDITOR 


The Evolution of Choice 





Imost two decades ago, 
school reformers cried out for 
“choice”—a way to provide options to 
students and parents who wanted to 
move away from the traditional public 
schools. 

The most common refrain from these 
reformers was that the traditional pub- 
lic schools were failing, and that the 
competition choice provided would rev- 
olutionize education as we know it. 

If the past two decades have shown 
us anything, it’s that choice has not 
resulted in a revolution, but an evolu- 
tion that gradually—and begrudging- 
ly—has been accepted by public 
school districts. Now, with the Obama 
administration’s open embrace of the 
charter movement and its tie to Race to 
the Top funding, choice is poised to 
have an even more significant and last- 
ing role in how we educate future gen- 
erations of children. 

The primary feature package in this 
month’s ASBJ focuses on the choice 
evolution, the issues it presents for tra- 
ditional public schools, and what you 
as school leaders can do about it. 
Through a series of stories that starts 
on Page 18, our staff members and a 
variety of contributors look at emerg- 
ing developments in the charter, mag- 
net, and virtual school movements. 

I hope you will read and enjoy it. 





One of the best parts of this job—in 
addition to conceptualizing, writing, 
and editing stories about one of my 
life’s passions, public education—is 
getting to meet and know people while 
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you do it. 

More than 20 years ago, when I 
worked at the Houston Chronicle, I 
met Cecile S. Holmes, the newspaper's 
new religion editor. We became good 
friends, and the relationship has con- 
tinued over the past two decades. (For 
the longest time, we had a running joke 
that, every time something significant 
in my life happened, she was off cover- 
ing the Pope.) 

Since I came to ASBJ in 2001, Cecile 
and I have worked together on several 
projects, most significantly on our 
April 2004 issue commemorating the 
50th anniversary of Brown v. Board of 
Education. For some time, I have 
wanted her to write for us on the inter- 
section between public and private, 
specifically religious, schools. 

The result, “From Private to Public,” 
is part of this issue’s cover package. In 
the story, which starts on Page 25, she - 
examines how the lagging economy 
and enrollment declines in urban cen- 
ters have forced Catholic schools to 
embrace the charter movement, using 
her contacts in the religious communi- 
ty to offer a different perspective than 
you usually find in our pages. 

2009 has been tremendously diffi- 
cult personally for Cecile, who lost 
both her father and her husband earlier 
this year. I truly admire her for pulling 
this story together for this issue and for 
her consummate professionalism in 
doing so. And I truly value the ongoing 
friendship that we have to this day. 

Until next month ... 

Glenn Cook, Editor-in-Chief 
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MUP FRONT 





Q&A = On the Hill = Talk About It 





NEWS ANALYSIS 


Bullying continues 
despite efforts, laws 


he video is horrifying to 
watch. Two students on a school bus 
attack a classmate while others watch. 
The bus driver yells at the students to 
sit down but does not stop, instead 
radioing ahead to report the fight, 
which started because the victim sat 
down in a particular seat. 
Thanks to the viral nature of the 
Internet, the surveillance video quickly 
spread around the country, focusing 


attention again on bullying at the same 
time that an Associated Press article 
showed that laws passed to prevent 
such incidents are largely ineffective. 
According to the National Council 
of State Legislatures, 44 states have 
anti-bullying and harassment laws on 
the books. School districts in those 
states are required to approve policies 
that support the laws, but the AP 
reported that most states do not have a 
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follow-up plan to ensure the policies 
are enforced. 

The mid-September school bus inci- 
dent, which occurred in_ Illinois’ 
Belleville Township High School 
District 201, only served to prove the 
point. District officials admitted that 
more should be done, and moved 
quickly to calm skittish parents and 
students, especially after police initial- 
ly said the incidents were racially moti- 
vated. The police then backed away 
from that remark and said instead that 
bullying was the motivator. 

“While no one can control the 
actions of each individual student, this 
district can certainly control how it 
responds to these unpleasant events,” 
Superintendent Greg A. Moats said ina 
letter sent home to parents. “This inci- 
dent must serve as a catalyst for 
District 201 to keep this issue at the 
forefront and continue to educate the 
student body. District officials are 
working to develop programs that will 
strengthen this endeavor.” 

Speakers at an ASBJ-sponsored 
webinar, held just four days before the 
Belleville incident, said a district’s bul- 
lying prevention policy should have 
firm action plans that accompany it. 

Rosalind Wiseman, author of the 
best selling book Queen Bees and 
Wannabees and a renowned speaker 
on bullying and relational aggression, 
said today’s students “are really turning 
off the word ‘bullying.” 

“Kids know what is going on,” 
Wiseman said during the webinar, 
which is archived and available at 
www.asbj.com. “What they want are 
very concrete strategies that not only 
are they going to use, but that the 
[staff] are going to use. ... If we talk 
about respect and put the word up on 
the school walls, we need to be very 
concrete in what that looks like.” 

According to 2007 data compiled by 
the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), bullying incidents 
are on the rise. In 2007, nearly one- 


third of students ages 12 to 18 said they 
were bullied during the school year, a 
20 percent increase over the past 
decade. However, it’s not known 
whether the numbers reflect actual 
incidents or more awareness of the 
problem, NCES officials said. 


In terms of working with the com- 
munity, Saufler said administrators and 
board members must show they are 
devoted to improving school climate. 
That, he believes, is critical. 

“When public schools open the 
doors in the morning, guess who 


walks in? The children of the public, 
with all the attitudes and bias of the 
community,” he said. “Working with 
the community and not only parents is 
a really important part of this work. It 
is critical.” 

Glenn Cook, Editor-in-Chief 


Chuck Saufler, a school counselor 





and former head of the Maine Bullying 
Project, said the term “bullying” has 
changed dramatically since the first 
rash of laws were passed in the wake 
of school shootings in the early to mid- 
1990s. 

“We’re using the word ‘bullying’ to 
mean all kinds of peer aggression,” 
Saufler said during the webinar, noting 
that the lack of clarity can sometimes 
be confusing for teachers and adminis- 
trators. “Standing in a hallway and 
watching something go down, it’s real- 
ly hard for me in the moment to differ- 
entiate social status, power imbalance, 
intent, and impact, even though those 
things are really important issues.” 

Brenda High, a Washington state- 
based advocate who started the Buily 
Police USA website after her 13-year- 
old son committed suicide in 1998, said 
states need to get tougher on bullying 
in schools. 

“The states themselves can’t micro- 
manage a school district—but they can 
say to a school district, ‘Look, you have 
to have consequences,” High told the 
AP. “It needs to be written into the law 
that bullying has the same conse- 
quences as assault. The records and 
such need to be kept so that if the child 
is a chronic bully, they—after so many 
instances—will end up in an alternative 
school.” 

Bullying never will go away com- 
pletely, but Saufler said district staff 
must be assertive in trying to curtail it, 
both when an incident occurs and 
when working with the community to 
improve school climate. His credo, he 
said, is that “if it looks mean and 
sounds mean, intervene and we'll sort 
it out later.” 
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UP FRONT 


O & A with Edward Miller, 
on the importance of play 


oday’s kindergarten is a more 

academically rigorous place—a 

structured classroom where lit- 

eracy and math skills are 
emphasized, test-taking is practiced, 
and children are taught the kind of 
skills theyll need when they advance 
to the higher grades. It’s a world away 
from the play-centered programs many 
adults remember, and, according to a 
recent report by the Alliance for 
Childhood, it’s all wrong. 

Far from preparing children for later 
elementary school, many kindergarten 
programs—by focusing narrowly on 
“academics”—are actually increasing 
the chances that children will fail, the 
report says. 

“Children now spend far more time 
being instructed and tested in literacy 
and math than they do learning through 
play, and exploration, exercising their 
bodies and using their imaginations,” 
write Edward Miller and Joan Almon in 
Crisis in the Kindergarten: Why 
Children Need to Play in School. “Many 
kindergartens use highly prescriptive 
curricula linked to standardized tests. 
An increasing number of teachers must 
follow scripts from which they may not 
deviate. Many children struggle to live 
up to standards that are developmental- 
ly inappropriate.” 

ASBJ Senior Editor Lawrence Hardy 
talked with Miller, a founding partner of 
the Alliance, about the importance of 
early learning and why kindergarten, in 
the report’s words, has morphed from “a 
garden of delight” to “a place of stress 
and distress.” 


You Say that “traditional” kinder- 
garten has undergone a tremendous 
change in the last 10 to 20 years. 
What was it like before? 


Up until about a generation ago, kinder- 


garten was quite different from the early 
elementary grades. There was a great 
deal of what we call “child-initiated 
activities.” It was extremely child-cen- 
tered and was not primarily focused on 
teaching the children cognitive-type 
skills. Now most kindergartens, we 
believe, are primarily focused on teach- 
ing literacy and math, especially litera- 
cy. The amount of time that is now spent 
during the kindergarten classroom day 
teaching actual reading and writing 
skills has just gone up enormously. 


A tremendous amount 
of pressure suddenly 
materialized in the 
younger grades. 


Did this change happen gradually, or 
suddenly? 

It happened gradually. But then, with No 
Child Left Behind and its requirements 
for testing, starting in the third grade, 
there was just a tremendous amount of 
pressure that suddenly materialized in 
the younger grades. I don’t think this 
was necessarily intended, but the 
inevitable result was: “We’ve got to get 
these kids ready for those tests, and we 
can’t waste any time.” 


The report says that the kind of liter- 
ary standards foisted on kindergart- 
ners—these so-called “emergent 
readers”—is inappropriate develop- 
mentally. Why? 


Emergent readers understand that 
written language conveys messages, 
and they will pretend to read and write: 
They'll turn the pages of books, they'll 
invent a story using pictures and their 
memory of the story, theyll begin to 
match spoken words with print words. 
So it’s very tentative, and they’re just 
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kind of playing with it. They may seem 
to recognize a word one day, and then 
the next day they may actually seem to 
be unsure of the concept of what a 
word or a letter is. And they'll reverse 
letters, write them backwards. Or not 
be able to distinguish between lower 
and upper case. That is totally normal 
for children at this age. 

And yet, more and more now, you're 
seeing standards for literacy in kinder- 
garten, and even in preschool, that say 
things like, “Children will write all of 
the letters of the alphabet properly, 
upper and lower case.” And there’s just 
no basis in child development research 
or knowledge for that kind of expecta- 
tion. It’s just setting kids up—some of 
them—to fail. 


What kind of kindergarten programs 
should schools boards help create? 


Be very scrupulous about what all kids 
really do need. They all need a rich 
exposure to language experiences. 
They need to be fluent in conversation. 
In all of the research on literacy devel- 
opment, the single most important fac- 
tor for children of all socioeconomic 
groups is having rich face-to-face expe- 
riences with language, both with adults 
and with other children. That means 
being read to, being talked to, being 
encouraged to speak and tell stories, 
being allowed to play—because it’s in 
those make-believe play situations that 
children are motivated to use their own 
language and use words that they’ve 
heard other people using. 

That’s what all children really need. 
And if they're not getting that at 
home—if they don’t have parents who 
read books to them, and talk to them, 
and help them develop these pre-litera- 
cy skills—then they especially need 
that in schools. ® 
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ON THE HILL 


Federal levers for raising 
student achievement 


Michael A. Resnick 


he Obama administration has 

pushed major funding increas- 

es through Congress that have 

substantially worked their way 
into local school districts. 

Through the economic stimulus pro- 
gram, most states directed the bulk of 
the $40 billion share of education State 
Fiscal Stabilization Funds (SFSF) to 
the K-12 level. On top of regular appro- 


priations for specific programs, extra 
funding of $10 billion in local Title I 
grants, $12 billion for special educa- 
tion, and $3 billion for School 
Improvement Grants were also provid- 
ed, as well as a new $5 billion discre- 
tionary grant program. 

However, these funds come with 
expectations. In addition to helping 
with tight budgets, the federal level 
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wants what it sees as a one-time oppor- 
tunity to build a results-driven infra- 
structure that generally will raise stu- 
dent achievement while closing the 
achievement gap in the lowest-per- 
forming schools. 

All states receiving SFSF must have 
four key plan elements: 

= Bring standards and assessments 
to college and career readiness levels. 

# Provide more effective teachers 
who are equitably assigned to low-per- 
forming schools. 

@ Provide data systems to track stu- 
dent and teacher progress. 

= Address low-performing schools. 

With respect to Title I schools, infus- 
ing an additional $10 billion as well as 
another $3 _ billion in School 
Improvement Grants (SIGs) for the 
lowest performing will go a long way if 
the money is strategically spent. 

The U.S. Department of Education 
has not—as yet—sought to change the 
Title I program generally, but it has a 
proposal to leverage significant change 
in Title I schools that receive SIGs. 

In essence, boards will need to 
“remake” these schools by replacing 
the principal and most of the staff, 
operating them as charters or through 
school management organizations, 
closing them down, or replacing the 
principal with some specific require- 
ments in such areas as professional 
development, staff rewards for student 
outcomes, and measuring student 
growth. 

NSBA generally has been support- 
ive of the SIG proposal, but has 
expressed objections to several rigid 
requirements that don’t adequately 
take current local conditions into 
account. 

If implemented, these requirements 
could stand in the way of school 
boards selecting the best option for 
students or prevent them from being 
able to participate at all. 

With respect to Education Secretary 
Arne Duncan's $5 billion in discre- 


tionary funding, $4.35 billion in Race to 
the Top (RTTT) grants will be awarded 
to select states that demonstrate the 
commitment and capacity to engage in 
very specific high-leverage activities 
that fulfill the four SFSF plan require- 
ments. 


NSBA recognizes the value of the. 


Race to the Top proposal, but has 
voiced strong objection to the overall 
administrative and financial burden it 
would place on all districts, including 
those that will not receive special fund- 
ing. 

This program would use the same 
“remake” options as the SIG program, 
but it would do so in a manner that 
creates a priority for takeovers, char- 
ters, and school management organi- 
zations over strengthening the school 
under the current governance struc- 
ture. 

Among our other objections, RTTT 
wants recipient states to remove caps 
on how many charter schools can be 
authorized—regardless of educational 
justification or whether the local board 
is the authorizing agency. 

Hopefully, in its desire for this 
unique opportunity to support the 
nation’s schools in raising academic 
achievement, U.S. Department of 
Education’s final rules for both the 
SIG and RTTT programs will not coun- 
terproductively overload the system 
with too many requirements that are 
not necessary or effective, or that are 
inconsistent with local governance. 

The action that the administration 
takes in its final rules on the SIG and 
RTTT programs may provide a clue for 
the level of flexibility to expect in its 
broader proposal in the coming months 
to reauthorize the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Stay tuned... & 





Michael A. Resnick (mresnick@nsba.org) 
is associate executive director of advocacy 
and issues management for the National 
School Boards Association. 


LETTERS 


Bullying and the board’s role 


Editor’s note: Anna Bucy, the Ohio 
school board member quoted in 
Kathleen Vail’s story on student bully- 
ing, wrote the following letter after the 
article appeared in the September edi- 
tion. You can access the story by going 
to www.asbj.com and clicking on the 
‘Bullying: From Words to Action” but- 
ton at the bottom of the page. 

Greenon Local has good policies 
and handbooks. The board cannot and 
should not be in every classroom 
every day to monitor the application of 
policies. Our board agreed with and 
enacted the anti-bullying policy, for 
which I led the review. Our handbooks 
are in alignment with the policy and 


MUP FRONT 


our ongoing professional development 
with administrators and staff includes 
aligning policy, handbooks, and prac- 
tice across the district. 





Please address letters to: 

ASB Letters, 1680 Duke St, Alexandria, VA 2231 4. 
E-mail: letter@asbj.com Fax: (703) 549-6719 
Letters become the property of ASBJ and may 

be edited for length and clarity. Letters represent 
the opinions of their writers, not necessarily 

those of the magazine or of NSBA. 


CORRECTION 


Due to a production error, a paragraph 
was left out of the October article, 
“Core Curriculum 2.0,” by Patte Barth. 
The entire article, with the restored 
paragraph, is available at ASBJ.com. 
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Cyberthieves hit 
school districts 


After stealing millions 
from businesses, a 
gang of cybercriminals 
recently has targeted 
school districts and 
universities. The group operates by hack- 
ing computer systems and siphoning 
small amounts of money through bogus 
transfers, according to the Washington 
Post's Security Fix blog. The Sanford, 
Colo., school district was targeted in 
August, when officials discovered that 
$117,000 was stolen through transfers 
from the district’s payroll account. 
Another district, Sand Springs, Okla., 
saw $150,000 siphoned from an online 
account by hackers. Although these inci- 
dents are being investigated by federal 
authorities, school districts must watch 
their accounts diligently, experts say. 
While consumers generally have a 60-day 
period in which to dispute unauthorized 
activities, companies that bank online 
only have roughly two business days to 
spot and dispute unauthorized activity if 
they hope to recover unauthorized trans- 
fers from their accounts, according to 
the Post. 





High school coach acquitted 

A jury in Louisville, Ky., reached a “not 
guilty” verdict in the nation’s first crimi- 
nal trial of a high school football coach 
charged with contributing to a player's 
death. The coach, Jason Stinson, was 
accused of working his players too hard 
and denying them water on a 94-degree 
day last summer. A 15-year-old sopho- 
more, Max Gilpin, collapsed and later 
died at a local hospital. Gilpin’s parents 
believe the case will raise awareness of 
the need for training for coaches and 





About It 


Pen list of topics worth discussing 


staff and the dangers players can face 
during strenuous practices on a hot day. 


Va. requires students 
to write goals 


The Virginia Board of 
Education will require 
all seventh-graders to 
write out their acade- 
mic and career goals, 
including the classes they plan to take in 
high school and how their studies will 
help them succeed after graduation. 
Beginning with next year’s seventh-grade 
class, students will complete the initial 
process by eighth grade, and they will 
review and revise those goals throughout 
their high school years. The students, 
their parents or guardians, and school 
officials will sign off on the plans. The 
process is part of a broader statewide 
plan to ease the transition between sec- 
ondary schools, higher education, and 
the work force. 


Maine looking for public options for 
severely disabled students 

Spurred by a state budget crisis, officials 
in Maine are looking at ways to lower the 
costs of educating students with severe 
disabilities, including autism, mental ill- 
nesses, and rare learning disabilities. 
Many of these students now receive edu- 
cation and other services in private set- 
tings. Tuition can run upwards of 
$100,000 a year. The Maranacook-area 
school district, for instance, opened a 
regional center for autistic students in a 
vacant wing of an elementary school. 
The district is using federal stimulus 
money to provide students a better qual- 
ity education, closer to home, at a lower 
cost than private placements, officials 
told the Kennebec Journal. 
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Parents sue to revoke dress code 


A group of parents is asking the federal 
government to force the Cheyenne-Eagle 
Butte, S.D., school district to revoke its 
dress code for students, according to The 
Associated Press. The lawsuit argues 
that the dress code violates federal regu- 
lations requiring that the school district 
must consult with tribes and parents of 
American Indian children in developing 
programs and policies. School officials 
said that the dress code is intended to 
avoid gang violence. The parents, most 
of whom live in poverty on the reserva- 
tion, say they cannot afford to buy the 
required clothing. 


Finding ‘free’ money online 

Several schools in Dallas are using the 
DonorsChoose website to successfully 
solicit money for class projects. Through 
the program, teachers write grant pro- 
posals for items they need. Potential 
donors can _ search Wwww.donors 
choice.org to find projects they would 
like to fund. When a project receives 
enough contributions, DonorsChoose 
staff buy the item from a participating 
vendor and ship it to the school. The 
donor receives a thank you note from the 
teacher and a photo of their contribution 
in use, and DonorsChoose takes an 18 
percent administrative fee. 


Ariz. districts hire fundraisers 


Although Arizona’s Higley Unified School 
District is in a financial bind, the school 
board recently added a new position: 
director of capital campaign and 
fundraising. The district realized it need- 
ed a person to oversee its fundraising 
activities and write grant applications. 
“In this time of financial cuts, we need to 
think outside of the traditional education 
budget,” Superintendent Denise Birdwell 
told the East Valley Tribune. “I think 
we're in a climate where many districts 
are having to go above and beyond to 
secure funding that supports the type of 
educational programs that the communi- 
ties desire or need,” Tracey Benson, 
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health care costs. 
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iS 65 or not. 





To better manage retiree health care 
costs in today’s world, you need more 
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spokeswoman for the Arizona School 
Boards Association, told the Tribune. 


District swaps school building for free 
college tuition 

The Hancock, Mich., school district 
recently arranged a land-swap with a uni- 
versity in exchange for free tuition for its 
graduating seniors. Finlandia University, 
a 550-student private college, wanted to 
expand its health sciences programs and 
also needed a place for its new Division 
Ill football team and other sports teams 
to play, according to The Associated 
Press. Hancock’s middle school, mean- 
while, was about to move. 
Administrators from the two schools 
hatched a deal that would allow 
Finlandia to take the 85-year-old school 
building and share athletic fields with the 
high school in exchange for free 
tuition—about $18,000—for any qualify- 
ing Hancock graduate for the next 12 
years. This fall, 25 of the district’s 55 
graduates enrolled. 


Lower dropout rate 
boosts homeowner- 
ship, group says 
If 12 of the nation’s 
largest cities cut their 
— dropout rates in half, 
they would see an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion in wages each year, ultimately 
resulting in 61,800 new homeowners, 
according to a new analysis. The 








Alliance for Excellent Education 
shows detailed reports for each of the 
cities surveyed at www.all4ed.org/ 
EconMSA. “As these findings show, the 
best economic stimulus is a high 
school diploma,” said Bob Wise, presi- 
dent of the Alliance and a former gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. 


Board revises rules 

for “backpack mail” 

The Madison, Wis., 
school board has 
revised its rules for 
“backpack mail’—the 
package of materials 
periodically sent home with students. 
The folders still will contain items such as 
school announcements, teacher notes, 
field-trip permission slips, and ads for 
nonprofit groups. But items now banned 
are fliers touting for-profit offerings, such 
as private tutoring, after-school care, 
music lessons, and karate classes. The 
policy change came as the result of con- 
cerns that a growing amount of fliers and 
pamphlets was taking too much staff 
time, school board President Arlene 
Silveira told the Wisconsin State Journal. 


L.A. students fight obesity through 
social networking 

A group of 40 students from South Los 
Angeles recently launched a new project, 
“We're Fed Up,” to fight obesity and edu- 
cate their peers on healthy food choices. 


The group’s website features members’ 
blogs, where they discuss issues like 
food choices, fitness, and the perils of 
obesity. They are using social networking 
tools to help mobilize others to work for 
more healthy and affordable food 
options and better places to exercise in 
their low-income neighborhoods. One 
current project is lobbying government 
officials to create partnerships between 
schools and local nonprofit groups that 
would allow community members to use 
school campuses. 


Parents give higher marks to 
elementary schools on safety 

Parents give their children’s elementary 
and middle schools higher marks for 
safety and bullying prevention than they 
do high schools, a survey found. On the 
topic of overall safety, 59 percent of par- 
ents gave their child’s elementary or mid- 
dle school an A, but only one-third of 
those gave an A when asked about their 
child’s high school, according to 
HealthDay News. About 26 percent of 
parents gave their child’s high school an 
A for bullying prevention efforts, com- 
pared to about 38 percent who gave that 
grade to an elementary or middle school. 
“What this poll shows is that parents are 
still very concerned about bullying in 
their schools,” says Matthew Davis, direc- 
tor of the University of Michigan C.S. 
Mott Children’s Hospital National Poll on 
Children’s Health, in a statement. © 
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“+ ELT research document available at: 
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Excellence in the classroom begins with 
excellence in the boardroom. 


NSBA‘s newly revised Key Work of School Boards Guidebook provides a systems+hinking 
framework that gives educational leaders a blueprint to create quality, results-driven school 
systems. This revised version of the Key Work Guidebook celebrates the tenth anniversary 
of the popular Key Work concepts and includes signiticant updates to address gover- 
nance in this age of public accountability as well as the opportunities evolving technology 
brings to educational leadership. 


List Price: $25 
National Affiliate Price: $20 


Order online at 


www.nsba.orce 





M YOUR TURN 


Your chance to tell us what you think 


YOU SAY 


Salary and working conditions key 





hat’s the key to getting 
better teachers? When asked to weigh 
two strategies—improving working 
conditions and/or enacting market- 
based reforms in areas like salaries and 
bonuses—most of you favored both 
options but put more emphasis on 
working conditions. 

“Teachers are not given the respect 
they should have for all that they do as 
they change the world each day in edu- 
cating every child,” said Louise 
Carlton, a Virginia board member. 
“Raising the pay, providing better 
working conditions and a better supply 
of materials, and fixing our school 
buildings in the small rural areas and in 
the inner city would all go a long way 
to lifting the profession. We do the 
most important job of all: touch lives.” 

For the record, 18 percent of 


WE ASK 


What does ‘school choice’ mean to you? 


Charters, magnets, theme-based schools—they’re all part of a 
new wave of school choice. In this issue of American School 
Board Journal, we look at how these concepts have evolved and 
how they might drive school reform in the coming years. 

The Obama administration says that innovative charter and 
choice programs are key to finding out “what works’ in school 


respondents picked better working 
conditions, and 9 percent chose mar- 
ket-based reforms. Among the 73 per- 
cent who favored both strategies, 56 
percent put more weight on improving 
working conditions, and 44 percent 
emphasized market-based reforms. 

Some readers said their opinions 
didn’t match the choices provided. 

“Actually, a good teacher is one who 
is continually learning, has deep con- 
tent knowledge, can teach relevant 
skills, and develop good relationships,” 
wrote Minnesota board member 
Kristine Thompson. “Your question 
sets up a false dichotomy.” 

Added British Columbia board member 
Caroline Nielsen: “There is a third option 
that perhaps speaks to working condi- 
tions—that is, improved and increased 
professional development opportunities. If 


reform. And it has urged states to remove barriers to their de- 


velopment. 


This month, we would like your opinion on the choice phe- 
nomenon: How integral is choice to school improvement? Will 
choice programs spawn innovation, as Secretary of Education 
Arne Duncan contends? Will the competition they create prod 


solid professional development is offered 
and made easily available by providing 
release time to teachers, the resulting 
improved teacher performance also is 
greatly enhanced by improved teacher 
morale as they feel more valued by their 
employers who have just spent money to 
assist them in their efforts at self-improve- 
ment. At least, that has been our experi- 
ence in British Columbia.” 

More comments: 

& The financial structures we have 
in place do not allow today’s teachers 
to have an incentive for improved per- 
formance. We do not reward efforts to 
take on more complex assignments, 
leadership roles, or improvement 
efforts. Those kinds of opportunities 
and assignments would provide a con- 
tinuing sense of responsibility and 
allow for more effective teaching. 

—Scott R. Staska, superintendent, 
Minnesota 


= I want teachers to feel a part of 
and responsible for the big picture of 
public education. Balancing working 
conditions with pay linked to account- 
ability is a must. If we are to recoup the 
confidence of the public, we have to 
show them we are serious in all ele- 
ments and aspects of public education. 
—Pat Heiny, board member, Indiana 


traditional public schools to improve, as some critics of public 
education (and some supporters) have claimed? Is choice, in 
your opinion, one of the major components to effective school 
reform, one solution among many, or perhaps an overrated con- 
cept that is tangential, at best, to real school improvement? 

Please choose a response below and e-mail your comments 
to your-turn@asbj.com. We'll report the results in January. 


A. School choice is a key to effective school reform. 


B. Choice has a role to play in school reform efforts, but it’s 
not indispensible to improving schools. 

C. Choice has minimal or no impact on school reform efforts. - 

D. Choice has a negative effect on school reform. 


About the Your Turn survey: These responses represent the views of the ASB/ Reader Panel, a self-selected sample of subscribers, plus other readers who 
choose to participate by postal mail, e-mail, or online at www.asbj.com. The views expressed here do not necessarily reflect the opinions or policies of American 
School Board Journal or of its publisher, the National School Boards Association, Join the panel at www.asbj.com/readerpanel. 
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= In order to really get better teach- 
ers, we need to do the following: dra- 
matically improve the quality of teacher 
preparation programs; fundamentally 
improve the selection/interview process 
for hiring new teachers; revamp our 
induction and mentoring processes; and 


create meaningful, relevant, and rigor- 


ous tenure attainment plans. 
—Mike Ford, superintendent, 
New York 


® The initial premise here seems to 
be that we do not currently have good 
teachers. I disagree with that premise. 
While there are certainly teachers who 
are just coasting and getting a pay- 
check, they are very much in the minor- 
ity. The vast majority of our teachers 
are dedicated professionals who have 
the best interests of their students at 
heart. I believe they will be able to do 
their jobs better if we improve their 
working conditions. The best way to do 
that is to let them teach and take away 
the pressure. 

—Lee Doebler, board member, Alabama 


@ Higher starting salaries attract 
more candidates. The larger the pool of 
candidates, the pickier the administra- 
tor can be about choosing teachers. 

—Russell French Williams, Maryland 


@ Just as important as market and 
working conditions is establishing a cli- 
mate of empowerment and profession- 
alism, where teachers do lesson study 
and so on to work on their craft and 
support each other just as an artists’ 
colony supports itself or a team of 
innovators meets regularly. Second, a 
focus on teacher dispositions and the 
importance thereof is essential. The 
last 20 years have seen a lot of promis- 
ing research and theory in this area, but 
it’s not reaching the school board level. 

—Steve Rose, board member, lowa 


® Teachers are undervalued in our 
celebrity-crazy society. Students with chil- 
dren skills should be encouraged to 


become teachers. Watch for those children 
who lead groups of other children natural- 
ly—look at Girl and Boy Scout groups, as 
well as your local skate park and other 
nontraditional places where children gath- 
er. There are natural teachers out there, 


but many never go into teaching because 
they see their teachers being attacked in 
the media, by their parents, and even by 

their own school boards. & 
—Kathy Pettiss, board member, 
Pennsylvania 
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Jonathan Barkat 





Choice Evolution 


Has competition revolutionized how we educate children? 


he numbers are relatively small, but 
school officials in Madison, Wis., are 
paying attention. This spring, more than 
600 students applied for transfers to sur- 
rounding suburban schools under the 
state’s open enrollment law. Although 
nearly half will change their minds, that 
number is still up from three years ago, 
when only 82 left the city’s 25,000-student school system. 

“It’s not a large number, but because school funding is 
tied to every kid leaving, we do have concerns,” says 
Superintendent Daniel Nerad. 

That reaction is hardly surprising. Urban school leaders 
have good reason to worry when students have plentiful 
options besides the traditional public schools. Eighty miles 
away, at least 30,000 students in Milwaukee—more than a 
third of school-age children in the city—will take advantage 
of Wisconsin's liberal school choice policies and attend 
charter schools, enroll in suburban districts, or use publicly 
funded vouchers to pay for private school tuition. 

Every student lost costs Milwaukee more than $6,000 in 
state aid. 

Yet, it’s not just big-city districts that feel the impact of 
the nation’s steady embrace of school choice policies. This 
summer, Orange County, Fla., officials saw two affluent 
bedroom communities—unhappy with their county 
schools—talk of opening their own charters. Meanwhile, 
some rural Wisconsin schools recently voiced concern over 
the loss of students to an online “virtual” campus operated 
by a small-town district on the eastern edge of the state. 

That’s just the tip of the iceberg. Today, more than 4,900 
charter schools in 40 states serve 1.5 million students—more 
than the number served by all public schools in Kansas. In 46 
states, some form of open enrollment policy allows thou- 
sands of students to attend any public school with room to 
accept them. At least 150,000 students take advantage of 
publicly funded vouchers, and state-run and charter online 
schools now educate tens of thousands of children. 

These numbers are only going to climb. At the urging of 
the Obama administration, which sees charters as a key 
component of education reform, numerous states recently 
agreed to expand or considering bolstering their roster of 
public schools. Other states have been told to reverse their 





Not yet, but it’s here to stay 


Del Stover 


historic opposition to charter laws if they want preference 
in the distribution of $4.35 billion in federal Race to the Top 
funds. Meanwhile, several states have announced plans to 
expand publicly supported online schools, which are draw- 
ing students away from traditional classrooms. 

Despite these trends, the traditional public schools will 
continue to educate the vast majority of American school- 
children. But, as school choice policies gain greater political 
acceptance and expand across the nation, Jeanne Allen of 
the Washington, D.C.-based Center for School Reform sug- 
gests that local policymakers look harder at their response 
to an increasingly competitive education marketplace. 

“This can be an exciting time,” she says, “to be a part of 
new experiments and a new opportunity to do something 
new ... to show they’re not stuck in their ways.” 

Actually, at issue isn’t whether school officials are will- 
ing to adapt to the new realities of school choice. The chal- 
lenge is figuring out how. 


Grappling with change 

The Stoughton Area School District, a 3,300-student system 
serving rural and bedroom communities in Madison’s outer 
suburban ring, is watching more parents transfer their chil- 
dren to schools in neighboring districts. The exodus is 
small, but what’s galling is that parental surveys suggest no 
easy response to this trend. 

Families aren’t leaving because the schools are low per- 
forming, says Superintendent Mary Gavigan. Some simply are 
attracted to specific academic programs offered by other dis- 
tricts. Others want children in schools closer to their jobs in the 
city—or near a convenient day care center in the inner suburbs. 

A new kindergarten program for 4-year-olds is an effort 
to respond to parents’ day care concerns, Gavigan says. But 
there are limits to what can be done, in part because a small 
school district can’t customize enough academic programs 
to meet every family’s wants. 

“In a world of choice,” Gavigan says, “the reality is that, with 
our geographic boundaries, some families are physically closer 
to schools in other communities. We just can’t change that.” 

Perhaps not. But some officials think they can make their 
schools more competitive. Indiana’s Lawrence Township 
school district established four early learning centers to 
compete with private preschools for the right to serve 
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infants through prekindergarten. Now the district is looking 
to convert all 11 neighborhood elementary schools into mag- 
nets that specialize in everything from international studies 
to science and technology and environmental science. 

“As a school district with declining enrollment, we start- 
ed thinking about what attracts families,” says Denna 
Renbarger, director of elementary education. Redesigning 
the elementary schools made sense, given clear evidence 
that parents welcome choice. “We have two magnet schools 
already packed to capacity with waiting lists.” 

No one recognizes choice’s influence on a system more 
than District of Columbia Schools Chancellor Michelle 
Rhee, a vocal supporter of charters who nevertheless finds 
her system in a desperate fight to hold onto the city’s 
schoolchildren. Nearly 28,000 students—a third of the city’s 
total—currently are enrolled in charters. 

This summer, Rhee acknowledged parents’ interest in 
academic options when she announced plans to launch spe- 
cialized programs in science, arts, and world cultures in 13 
schools. She also began talks with a number of nationally 
known charter school operators about taking over some of 
the city’s more troubled campuses. “We believe that every 
neighborhood school across the district should offer incred- 
ibly compelling programs and initiatives within it,” she told 
the Washington Post. 

“I admire Michelle Rhee,” says Dan Lips, senior policy ana- 
lyst for the Heritage Foundation, a Washington, D.C.-based 
think tank that, like the Center for School Reform, supports 
school choice plans. “She said she supports school choice, but 
that her job is to try to make the public schools the choice that 
parents will want. I think that’s the type of attitude that we 
should see from school leaders across the nation.” 


Sound policy? 

What’s happening across the nation is the fulfillment of a 
dream that school choice supporters voiced when the first 
serious proposals for vouchers and charters emerged dur- 
ing the Reagan administration. All along, supporters have 
argued that school choice—competition—would pressure 
low-performing public schools to respond with better pro- 
grams and improved services. 

Not everything went according to plan. School vouchers 
provoked fierce political opposition from supporters of public 
education, and despite some legislative successes, the move- 
ment eventually stalled. Indeed, Congress voted earlier this 
year to stop funding a voucher program in Washington, D.C. 

The idea of charter schools proved less contentious, but 
it has taken years for their numbers to reach the critical 
mass needed to bring true choice to many communities. 
Where it has, school officials are increasingly quick to 
respond, expanding theme-based academic programs and 
more aggressively marketing magnet schools to hold onto— 
or win back—students. 

Indeed, more school boards are looking at district-autho- 
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rized charters as a marketing tool. The Los Angeles Unified 
School District, for example, is looking at plans to open 
dozens of new charters in addition to the more than 150 that 
already exist. The Mesa, Ariz., school board also has 
announced plans to open its first district-approved charter 
as one of several efforts to meet parent needs and offset 
enrollment declines. These declines are fueled partly by 
competition from privately run charters. 

Smaller districts also are jumping on the bandwagon, as 
charters aimed at inner-city students are attracting subur- 
ban kids as well. “There are more charters in suburban 
jurisdictions than people realize, about 20 percent of the 
total,” says Nelson Smith, president and CEO of the 
National Alliance for Public Charter Schools (NAPCS). 
“Charter schools are increasingly a significant part of the 
delivery system for public education.” 

What is still unclear is whether this is sound education 
policy. Michael Resnick, NSBA’s associate executive direc- 
tor for advocacy and issues management, notes that numer- 
ous studies have failed to find conclusive evidence that 
charters are any more academically successful than tradi- 
tional neighborhood schools. Some studies have found 
charter schools outscoring nearby public schools; other 
studies have concluded just the opposite. 

It’s also unclear whether school choice is actually help- 
ing students move to better schools. The No Child Left 
Behind Act allows students to transfer out of low-perform- 
ing schools, but low participation suggests that many fami- 
lies are not interested in the option. A series of reports has 
concluded that issues of convenience, transportation, and 
available classroom space in better-performing schools are 
formidable obstacles to real choice. 

Equity issues also are coming into play. While it’s true 
many inner-city charter schools serve poor or targeted high- 
need populations, such as dropouts, a study of Boston-area 
charters found disproportionately smaller numbers of 
English language learners and special education students. A 
lot, it appears, depends on how state laws are written. In 
Massachusetts, where systems aren’t required to accept out- 
of-district students, one study found affluent communities 
far less likely to embrace open enrollment if nearby districts 
serve sizable populations of poor, inner-city students. 

For big-city school systems, particularly worrisome is the 
danger that choice will draw away the most academically suc- 
cessful students—those from more affluent families or with 
parents more engaged in their children’s education. It’s a sce- 
nario that appears to be playing out in Detroit, which has lost 
thousands of students to charters and suburban schools and 
now is struggling with serious budget concerns. One Michigan 
study suggests that student test scores are beginning to suffer. 

All of this raises the possibility that school choice provides 
options for a small number of already academically successful 
students—but does nothing to improve public education in 
general, Resnick notes. “There’s nothing clear and convincing 


to explain why we are doing this,” he says. “You're not neces- 
sarily accomplishing a goal that serves the entire public good.” 


A shifting landscape 


It’s not that such dangers go unrecognized, but clearly the polit- 
ical focus is centered on the potential of school choice, not its 
dangers. Speaking at the NAPCS annual conference, Education 
Secretary Arne Duncan called the charter movement “one of 
the most profound changes in American education—bringing 
new options to underserved communities and introducing 
competition and innovation into the education system.” 

But success comes with a price, and the expansion of 
charters is accompanied by signs of change. For example, 
Duncan also warned charter school operators that more 
accountability will follow new federal funding. That 
accountability push already is making itself felt in Arizona, 
California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, where state offi- 
cials—and, in some cases, charter operators—are pushing 
for new rules for monitoring charters. 

That’s a welcome change for school board members who've 
long complained that, if the nation wants true competition, it 
needs to create a more “level playing field” between charters 
and traditional schools. But another change is more subtle, if 
no less far-reaching: More of the charter schools being created 
today are not the inspiration of former educators or enterpris- 
ing teachers but of nonprofit, increasingly nation-spanning 
groups already overseeing a sizable cadre of schools. 

One sign was recently visible in Washington, D.C., where 
Rhee met with officials of Green Dot Public Schools, an 
Oregon-based group that operates 17 charters in Los 
Angeles and one in New York City. Another group that runs 
multiple schools in D.C. is KIPP (Knowledge is Power 
Program), a San Francisco foundation that operates 82 
schools in 19 states and D.C. With nearly 20,000 students in 
its schools, KIPP is a virtual district larger than those in 
some small cities. 

“When the movement historically started, the idea was, 
‘Let 1,000 flowers bloom,” says Steve Mancini, KIPP’s nation- 
al spokesman. “Some really blossomed; some died on the 
vine. But about 10 years ago, a movement began to replicate 
success, and we saw different models begin to replicate. Now 
there’s a third wave, with the creation of regional groups of 
schools and charter organizers opening multiple schools.” 

Such growth stirs its share of unease. In Louisiana, 
where state officials turned to charters to help rebuild the 
hurricane-devastated New Orleans school system, some 
public school advocates suggest that the charters’ growth in 
the city has gotten out of hand. At least 19 groups have 
applied to open as many as two dozen new charters in the 
city in the next two years, which would leave charters out- 
numbering traditional schools by a 3-to-1 margin. 

School board advocates argue that such numbers put too 
much public funding in private hands. Meanwhile, local 
union leaders complain that charters aren’t providing the 








same pay and benefits as traditional schools, leading to high 
turnover. Similar complaints on pay have been reported 
elsewhere in the country, and charter operators are begin- 
ning to feel some pushback. Indeed, a small but growing 
number of charters are seeing teachers unionize. 

That’s a trend with still-unclear consequences for the 
innovative and entrepreneurial hopes for charters. While 
Louisiana charter schools largely discourage and often 
resist the encroachment of unions, Maryland’s charter law 
requires teachers to belong to a union and be covered by 
the teacher’s contract in the district. In Baltimore, union 
pay demands forced KIPP’s Ujuima Village Academy to cut 
staff, shorten the school day, and cancel Saturday classes, 
despite more instructional time being a key component of 
KIPP’s success across the country. 


What lies ahead 


The typical crystal ball is foggy, at best. When it comes to the 
future of school choice, much depends on state and federal 
policymakers. Funding rules in Georgia have left many of that 
state’s charter schools struggling financially. Massachusetts’ 
open enrollment policy won't truly guarantee school choice to 
poor families until affluent school systems are forced to share 
empty classroom seats with anyone who applies. 

Certainly school boards will want—and, in many cases, feel 
pressured—to market their districts, as families recognize the 
options available to them. Already, some districts are advertis- 
ing their programs on billboards, says Dan Rossmiller, director 
of government relations for the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards. This spring, the Milwaukee school system 
hosted an exhibition to promote the specialized programs 
offered by district high schools. In Washington, D.C., officials 
spent $100,000 last year on a marketing campaign that includ- 
ed radio spots and bus ads, and the San Antonio school district 
recently signed an $180,000 contract with a marketing firm. 

The truly important factor that will remain unclear for a 
time is whether school choice really lives up to its promise. 
If history is any guide, students with engaged parents and 
affluent backgrounds will have no difficulty making the 
most of the educational opportunities made available. 

If policymakers aren’t careful with future policy deci- 
sions, however, they might find that school choice simply 
will perpetuate that reality, say Jonah Liebert, assistant 
executive director for the National Center for the Study of 
Privatization in Education at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. Those that can abandon low-performing 
schools will, and those already trapped in poor-performing 
schools will remain there. 

“Unless you find a way to mix affluent and suburban 
school systems with poor school systems,” he says, “you’re 
not going to do anything other than reshuffle the deck.” & 





Del Stover (dstover@nsba.org) is a senior editor of American 
School Board Journal. 
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or Tu Point? 


As the role of charter schools expands, 
you need to ask: What is their civic vision? 


his year has been a momentous one for 
charter schools. The Obama administra- 
tion, the 111th Congress, and the 
national fiscal crisis all have intensified 
their attention on charter issues. It 
remains to be seen whether this will 
lead to a shift in the relative importance 
of charter schools and school districts 
or signal a change in the relationship between them—or 
both. 

Candidate Obama signaled strong support for charter 
schools, and President Obama’s administration is making 
good on those promises: 

& His 2010 budget proposes $268 million for charter schools, 
a step on the path of doubling charter funding in four years. 

= The proposed rules for dispensing $48.6 billion in fed- 
eral stimulus education grants would require states to pro- 
vide data on the number of charter schools they permitted, 
how many are currently operating, and how many closed in 
the past five years and why they closed. 

® The proposed rules for $4.35 billion in Race to the Top 
(RTTT) grants will take into account the extent to which 
states have charter school laws that do not limit charter 
school growth or restrict student enrollment in charters. 
They also will consider whether states provide charters 
with equitable funding, including for facilities. 

The administration emphasizes increased accountability 
whenever it voices support for charters overall. RTTT, for 
example, will also consider whether states have set guidelines 
for charter authorizing and renewal, as well as whether char- 
ter authorizers have a record of closing “ineffective” schools. 

We are witnessing a maturing of charter policy, moving 
beyond the point where charters, by definition, equal 
reform. The administration’s posture on accountability and 
the fact that some states are removing charters caps may 
herald a realization that a focus on the number of charter 
schools misses the point. But focusing instead on the num- 
ber of quality charters is incremental progress, at best. 

The measure of success—and the real potential of the 
charter movement to create change in public education— 
lies in what effect charters are having on school districts. 
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Alternate visions 


In the Winter 2008 issue of Education Next, Andy Smarick, 
now a fellow at the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, zeroed in 
on district-charter relations. He identified two viewpoints in 
the charter movement. The first assumes charter schools pro- 
vide value by offering more educational opportunities, espe- 
cially to disadvantaged students, regardless of their impact on 
districts. The second, which Smarick associates with me, 
among others, sees charters as a district-improvement strategy. 

Both viewpoints are too timid, Smarick argues. Instead, he 
writes, dynamic systems of continual chartering should 
replace urban district-based systems altogether. Smarick and 
others invoke a powerful argument for chartering schools: In 
some cases, it’s just easier to start afresh with a new organi- 
zation designed to meet the latest challenges and opportuni- 
ties than to try to change an existing institution to fit them. 

But in my view, it stretches this insight too far to suggest 
that districts, as opposed to particular schools, are the insti- 
tutions that can and should be weeded out by new charters. 
While Smarick acknowledges that the charters-as-competi- 
tion thing hasn’t worked out, he turns this into an indictment 
of a collaborative approach between charter and district. 
This critique presupposes that charter-district collaboration 
has been seriously attempted. Unfortunately, charter policy 
and rhetoric have doomed most attempts from the start. 

The long-prevailing market competition model has 
enjoyed limited successes that are far outweighed by the 
downsides. The time has come for a civic vision of charter- 
ing. On the three biggest charter school issues today— 
authorizing and oversight, leaving no child behind, and 
cost—the civic vision has important advantages. 


Authorization and oversight 
The key oversight question for the civic vision of chartering 
is the extent to which a state allows entities other than 
school districts, like state agencies, universities, mayors, or 
even private entities, to authorize charter schools. 
Commentators routinely declare districts to be terrible 
authorizers. This assertion pops up in the 2005 book, Besieged: 
School Boards and the Future of Education Politics, edited by 
William G. Howell. In a 2007 Washington Post article on char- 


ters, the first of five recommendations that education colum- 
nist Jay Mathews made was “Stop letting the school board 
authorize charter schools.” In the pro-charter Center for 
Education Reform’s 2009 “Race to the Top for Charter Schools” 
_ ranking and scorecard, the first factor used to grade state char- 
ter laws is whether the state allows multiple authorizers. An 
obliging Post editorial that month echoed the drumbeat. 

One problem: If the data are to be believed, school board- 
authorized charters have outperformed those authorized by all 
other entities. While NAEP data show charter schools margin- 
ally underperform relative to traditional schools, those affiliat- 
ed with districts achieve the best academic results among 
charters—even when controlling for student characteristics. 

A June 2009 report on charter performance in 16 states 
by the Center for Research on Education Outcomes at 
Stanford University found that those with multiple autho- 
rizers experience significantly lower growth in academic 
achievement. The authors speculate that the availability of 
alternative authorizers invites a race to the bottom—i.e., 
forum shopping for lax accountability. 

One explanation could be that alternative authorizers are 
more likely than school boards to charter schools to serve 
the most disadvantaged students. But remember, the data 
purportedly are controlled for demographics, and some 
look specifically at the relative growth in achievement. So 
another explanation might be that people in school districts 
actually know a thing or two about running schools. 

Similarly, when it comes to caution in granting charters, dis- 
tricts are well-positioned to ask the hardest questions of appli- 
cants, including questions about the impact on the district as a 
whole. Having been dealt a situation that sets up charters not 
as a help or as an outsourcing tool but as competition, it’s little 
wonder some districts are less than wildly enthusiastic. 

Exploring this authorizing question should put an end to 
the selective nuance that has characterized charter debates. 
If we insist on analytical subtlety on why district-authorized 
charters appear to do better than charters which are not, we 
ought not to settle for arguments that insist simply that 
charters are superior to “failing traditional schools.” 


Leaving no child behind 

There’s a tension in our education system between two 
things we desire: school choice and leaving no child behind. 
A civic approach to charters would help ensure that the first 
of these goals contributes to the second. 

Do charters underserve students with special needs, espe- 
cially those with disabilities or English language learners? 
Are they “cherry-picking” students who are relatively better 
off? There’s evidence of both phenomena, although some 
studies suggest that only the first problem is widespread. 

Not all explanations are sinister. Many charters are small 
operations that have yet to figure out how to meet their legal 
obligation to serve all students. And “creaming” can result from 
the self-selection inherent in charter enrollment. It can also 








happen when, over time, struggling students return to tradi- 
tional schools. But these issues raise questions about the effec- 
tiveness and role of charters and their relationship to districts. 

What about charters that focus specifically on meeting the 
needs of disadvantaged children? Enshrined in education law 
and in the conscience of the nation is that “separate but equal” 
is inherently unequal. But does the inherent nature of that 
inequality derive not from any educational reality but from the 
political reality that the educational resources needed to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages seldom are forthcoming? 

This issue echoes the debate over ability tracking within 
schools. But might we actually be better able to deliver the 
most appropriately targeted services to disadvantaged stu- 
dents in what realistically amounts to “segregated” schools 
specifically designed to meet their needs? 

Either way, if charter schools do not serve representative 
student populations, we arrive at a question central to the 
civic vision: Does charter success require the traditional 
school district to be the final educational safety net for all 
children? If so, the competition model is weakened. 

One defense of the competition model might be that con- 
ditions in some traditional schools can’t get much worse, so 
we ought not to let the perfect be the enemy of the good. 
Another might be that broader charter systems help break 
down an arbitrary district-based system in which zip code is 
educational destiny. 

Certainly there are districts where things are bad enough 
that drastic measures are justified, but it would be an 
extreme case indeed where things really couldn’t be made 
worse. And if we’re not to let the perfect be the enemy of 
the good, one has to question how likely we are to jettison 
our school district system anytime soon. 

These questions come down to an overarching issue: how 
much we really want private actors deciding these matters. 
The competition model is more comfortable with privatizing 
these decisions and relying on market dynamics to protect 
against the downsides. In the civic vision, the publicly account- 
able school district ultimately still bears responsibility for all 
children, and charters are one tool for district-wide change. 


Follow the money 


The bottom line on charters and districts also has a lot to do 
with, well, the bottom line. The current fiscal climate is raising 
issues that were easier to sidestep when money wasn't so tight: 

= The unsustainable cost of “parallel school systems” has 
come up for renewed discussion. 

= Converting schools that are slated for closing due to 
low enrollment to charters as a last resort for HSEDING them 
open, has major cost implications. 

= Disputes over how state funds students to a charter 
school intensify when there’s not enough money to go 
around in the first place. 

Austerity also has implications for the notion of dynamic 
charter churn. The theory surely underestimates the costs of 
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these ongoing openings and closings, especially where weak 
accountability rules may allow charter organizers to enrich 
themselves regardless of their academic results. 

And the costs go beyond the financial. The problem with 
the market analogies is that we’re talking not about mere 
business concerns but about civic institutions that form an 
important part of the social fabric of their communities. One 
of the worst things we could do is adopt policies that exac- 
erbate educational instability for disadvantaged children. 

Perhaps, from a cost perspective, the much-maligned No 
Child Left Behind Act has charter schools about right. Their 
best function may be as an intervention when less intense turn- 
around efforts have failed—or when public perception of local 
schools needs a boost. But the difference between NCLB’s cur- 
rent charter provision, grounded in the competition model, 
and a new provision true to the civic vision is this: Chartering 
no longer would be about privatization for its own sake. 


Meeting halfway 

Striving for the civic vision requires some charter supporters to 
think through how competitive notions and a jaundiced view of 
districts undermine the movement's long-term potential. 

Charter laws and advocates are not the only ones mired in 
the competition model, however. District officials and public 
school advocates still have a way to come, both to address the 
concerns manifested in support for charter schools, as well as 
to harness the potential of charters for systemic improvement. 

Addressing the concerns will require district leaders to 
have more urgency about raising the academic bar and clos- 
ing achievement gaps. Even if we recognize that systemic 
reform is a long-term proposition, there’s no getting around 
this hard fact: Much of the public perceives many districts 
as tolerating mediocrity, making excuses, or simply lacking 
the capacity to get the job done. 

Apart from perceptions, the charter movement presents a 
challenge to the institutional culture of school districts. That 
civic institutions are political and rule-bound is a given. Many 
also are intensely hierarchical, beset by fiefdoms, and too dri- 
ven by seniority—understandable, but not predestined. 

Many districts could benefit from the culture of autono- 
my, rigorous accountability, and youthful meritocracy that 
characterize the charter movement at its best. District char- 
tering is one means. So is emulating aspects of charter 
school culture in traditional schools. 

Still, when a school board considering a charter applica- 
tion thinks through what state rules based on the competi- 
tion model mean, it’s not showing a lack of vision. These are 
matters of public trust, fiduciary duty, and moral obligation 
to all of the community’s children. 

This point is central to leaving no child behind. Only one 
type of charter authorizer—the school district—combines a 
sole focus on K-12 education with responsibility for serving 
every child in the community. Under the competition 
model, an alternative authorizer of six successful schools 
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that leave the majority of children in the community worse 
off is doing its job. Under the civic vision, you don’t have 
that luxury. 

Questions about district capacity are fair game. But in 
the civic vision, the answer to inadequate local capacity is 
to improve it. This would have benefits not only for char- 
tering but also for the governance and management of tra- 
ditional schools—benefits lost when authorizing decisions 
are taken away from the community. Outside chartering 
entities might be put to more effective use augmenting and 
supporting the capacity of district authorizers. 

There is a painful irony to the debate over school board 
authorizing. School boards associations teach that good 
governance is about the big picture, about setting broad 
expectations—providing accountability as to the what and 
why, but getting out of the business of the how. What does 
this sound most like? Charter authorizing. 


A question of pragmatism 

It may be too much to hope that the Obama administration 
fully embraces the civic vision of charters. And it probably 
isn’t necessary, which should come as a relief to an admin- 
istration with a strong inclination toward the middle way. 
The same goes for state officials. 

No, the proposition here is a modest one: In keeping with 
the administration’s “whatever works” refrain, policymakers 
must start to confront the limitations and costs of the com- 
petition model, take more careful stock of the considerations 
the civic vision puts forward, and squarely address both. 

Surely federal and state policy should not presume that 
all, most, or even many school districts bear much similari- 
ty to the most dysfunctional among them. Nor should it pre- 
sume that districts—even severely challenged urban ones— 
are oblivious or indifferent to the urgency of 21st century 
educational imperatives. And it cannot afford to equate 
charters with reform while avoiding the question of their 
relationship to, and impact on, school districts. 

For the charter movement, facing up to the likelihood that 
districts will continue to do the bulk of the heavy lifting could 
make for less contentious and more productive relations. 

For districts, especially beleaguered systems suffering 
from weak public confidence, pragmatic if painful conces- 
sions to realities—some of them unfair—may be the order 
of the day. Chartering could play a vital role. 

I am convinced that a majority of educators both in 
school districts and in charter schools would welcome a 
reorientation of charter policy more toward the civic vision. 
This approach sounds less visionary, less glamorous. So be 
it. Paradoxically, it could be the way charter schools end up 
having the biggest impact on public education. & 





Thomas Hutton is a former NSBA attorney who is en route to 
Seattle to join the education law practice of Patterson Buchanan 
Fobes Leitch & Kalzer, PC., Inc. These opinions are his own. 
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FAiit by a lagging economy and enrollment declines, 
Catholic schools embrace the charter movement 


Cecile S. Holmes 


his year’s economic downturn has hit 
Roman Catholic and private schools 
where many already were suffering— 
in the pocketbook. Drastically shrink- 
ing endowments, rising energy costs, 
and parents who’ve lost their jobs 
have religious and  nonsectarian 
schools scrambling to reverse declines 
in enrollment. 

But the severity of the current situation, how it is being 
addressed, and the long-term effect vary from one school to 
another and from one type of private school to another. 
And, for the first time, some Catholic schools in hard-hit 
urban areas are turning into charter schools to survive. 
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In Washington, D.C., seven financially troubled Catholic 
schools converted to charters last fall so that they would not 
have to close. The move means gains and losses for these for- 
merly Catholic campuses, now part of the Center City Public 
Charter Schools. 

When the school day begins at the charter schools’ 
Trinidad campus, for example, students recite an honor code 
that stresses each young person’s responsibility to arrive on 
time, treat others with respect, and solve conflicts peacefully, 
among other things. The statement is purposeful, but it’s a far 
cry from the Lord’s Prayer, past regular services of Morning 
Prayer, or teachings on the Catholic catechism. 


Economics a factor 

What happened in the nation’s capital may influence the pop- 
ular charter movement and the options open to struggling 
inner-city Catholic schools. Similar charter programs have 
been started or are being considered in cities such as 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Chicago, Miami, and San Diego. 

The reason is driven by economics. Today, about 6 million 
children—about 11 percent of the nation’s elementary and 
secondary students—attend one of 30,000 private schools 
across the nation. But in the wake of the current recession, 
some parents have had to withdraw their offspring in the mid- 
dle of the school year. Not only are such families facing 
money problems, but many also must pay for college tuition, 
which is steadily increasing at private and public universities. 
And parents still choosing private education for their children 
are asking for financial aid more often. 

“The schools that have been heavily dependent on endow- 
ments have been heavily rocked by this financial crisis. The 
schools not so dependent on endowments have had less of a 
struggle,” says Peter Ramsey, who oversees alumni affairs, 
communications, and development for Phillips Academy, a 
nonsectarian private school in Andover, Mass., that serves 
1,100 students in grades nine through 12. 

Ramsey says that the financial impact has three compo- 
nents: If a school relied heavily on endowment income, it 
must determine how to balance its budget, how to continue 
promised financial aid to students, and how to sustain dona- 
tions, which become even more important in such an era. 

“A fourth by-product of the problem—f all of those things 
are happening to you—is you probably can’t put money into 
campus facilities and technology or into programming, he says.” 

The charter structure, which provides the same per-pupil 
funding that traditional public schools receive, includes sev- 
eral thousand dollars more per student than the Archdiocese 
of Washington could offer. 


Declining enroliment 


Among Catholics, the 7,248 schools that served more than 
2 million students in 2008-09 continue to be regarded as a gift 
to the church and the nation. Across the country, Catholic ele- 
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One of the 
Catholic 
schools’ 


mentary, middle, and high 
schools are increasingly serv- 
ing minorities (29 percent of 
total enrollment) and non- 
Catholics (14.9 percent of 


enrollment). problems IS 
Within certain dioceses e 

and archdioceses, demo- the changing 

graphic shifts from one region 
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ed in school closings in heavi- 
ly Catholic cities in the 
Midwest and the Northeast. 
The total enrollment of Catholic schools has declined 
steadily over the past decade, falling from 2.6 million in 
1998-99 to 2.4 million five years later, and 2.19 million last 
year. 

It is difficult to gauge the long-term influence that the char- 
ter option will provide. While they may prove the answer for 
some struggling Catholic schools, there are other choices. 
New Catholic schools are opening in growing dioceses, and 
innovative programs have been initiated elsewhere to serve a 
changing Catholic population in inner cities. 

“Catholic schools are not crumbling all around the coun- 
try,” says Mark Gray, research associate at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Applied Research in the Apostolate 
(CARA). “We can see where schools are closing and why—the 
demographic changes and economic circumstances. The writ- 
ing is on the wall. There’s no mystery.” 

In fact, CARA’s research shows that parents continue to 
support Catholic schooling. 

In a major study on Catholic elementary education from 
2000 to 2005, 23 percent of Catholic parents surveyed in a 
national random sample had at least one child enrolled in 
Catholic school. Parents who sent their children to Catholic 
school cited quality religious education, a safe environment, 
and quality academic instruction as “very important” in their 
decision to enroll their children. 

“Nationwide, parents are very satisfied with Catholic 
schools. There is a demand for it. It’s not something Catholics 
don’t want,” Gray says. 


populations. 


Demographics also to blame 


The schools’ problems, Gray believes, can be traced to demo- 
graphics. “The biggest shift is a population change. There are 
alot of schools in the Northeast and Midwest. They were built 
in the early 20th century and right after World War II,” Gray 
says. “They were created primarily by immigrant groups who 
came and created a parish and a school.” 

Such schools have a rich, diverse history rooted largely in 
immigrant Catholicism and the communities and parishes 


that it spawned. “Throughout history, there is no more com- 
pelling instance of Catholic commitment to education than 
the school system created by the U.S. Catholic community,” 
wrote Thomas H. Groome, a professor of theology and edu- 
cation, in the 1995 HarperCollins Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism. 

Catholic education in the U.S. dates to at least 1606. In that 
year, the Franciscans started a school in St. Augustine, Fa., to 
fulfill the religious order's wish to “teach children Christian 
doctrine, reading, and writing.” Later, Jesuits taught Native 
American students in a Christian settlement near Montreal. 

One of the Catholic schools’ problems is the changing face 
of urban populations. Schools have closed as Catholics fol- 
lowed national population trends and moved from the 
Midwest and Northeast to the Sun Belt. As Catholic educa- 
tional levels and economic prowess increased, many also left 
the city for the suburbs. 

“The Catholic population is no longer aligned with the 
schools,” Gray says, even though Catholic schools in some 
areas have waiting lists. 

For example, Chicago has 226 Catholic elementary schools 
and 2.3 million Catholics, he says. But in Las Vegas, where the 
faith is growing, there are 700,000 Catholics and only seven 
elementary schools. In other places, one sees dramatic popu- 
lation shifts. From 1950 to 2000, the city of Detroit lost “more 
Catholics than any other area,” Gray says. “But the Catholics 
just moved one county over.” 

Most such shifts have been “people moving out into better 
places, suburbs, where we may not have had schools,” says 
Karen Ristau, president of the National Catholic Education 
Association. “We’ve got this big demographic shift we’re 
working with, and we have this big influx of new immigrants 
into the inner city. Now comes the economic downturn of the 
last year, and whatever problems we were facing have just 
increased a hundredfold.” 

People are “struggling mightily to keep their schools 
going,” she says. 


Dependent on private tuition 

In addition to charters, the innovations Ristau describes 
include national networks of schools run by Catholic religious 
orders independent of Catholic parishes. Two successful 
examples of such networks are NativityMiguel and Cristo Rey, 
Ristau says. 

Started in the past decade, both are high school programs 
serving low-income students, Gray says. Students pay a small 
part of their tuition, receive an education, and do internships 
with businesses, including law firms and Fortune 500 compa- 
nies. Those firms, in turn, pay a portion of the students’ 
tuition. 

“Both of those models have a consistent track record of 
success,” he says. “Students perform well academically and 
go on to college.” 





In other cities, a voucher system allows parents to afford 
to send their children to Catholic schools. In Wichita, Kan., a 
project called The Total Stewardship Model encourages 
parishioners to tithe so that a percentage of their gift goes to 
the schools, Gray says. “It’s the only diocese to offer school- 
ing tuition-free diocese-wide.” 

In numerous states, however, voucher opponents have 
fended off efforts to use public dollars for private or reli- 
gious education. Earlier this year, President Obama and 
Education Secretary Arne Duncan effectively killed the 
nation’s first federally approved voucher effort when they 
refused to further fund the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship 
Program, which served 1,700 low-income students in 
Washington, D.C. The program, which has been in place 
since 2004, will cease to exist when the last of its current 
students finish school. 

As a result, Catholic schools remain heavily tuition-depen- 
dent. The days when priests and nuns comprised their staffs 
are long gone. Such schools must pay competitive salaries 
plus benefits to a work force made up mainly of lay people. 
Enterprising efforts to offset higher costs include Catholic 
colleges and universities assisting K-12 schools, fundraising 
efforts among alumni, and huge philanthropic projects to 
raise tuition, Ristau says. 

And now there is the charter option. 


Ongoing challenges, uncertain future 

Catholic population growth in the Sun Belt—heavily 
Protestant in the past—creates new challenges in such cities 
as Austin and Atlanta, Ristau says, noting that “new schools 
are opening in areas where there’s new growth.” 

Elsewhere in the Sun Belt, the situation is far more com- 
plex. One such area is the Archdiocese of Galveston-Houston, 
which serves 13 million Catholics in 10 counties in southeast 
Texas. In the large archdiocese, “the demographic landscape 
is varied, hence there is growth in many areas and decline in 
some,” Sister Kevina Keating, superintendent of the diocesan 
Secretariat for Catholic schools, said shortly after school 
opened this fall. “We serve approximately 18,000 students. 
Over 50 percent of our schools have increased enrollment as 
we begin this new school year.” 

Compared to Catholic dioceses in the Chicago and Boston 
area, her diocese is a young one. “In the nonurban areas, the 
school-age population is growing; in the urban areas, it is 
declining,” Keating says. “Therefore, we created a strategic 
plan to position where we need to have schools and how 
many into the future. We opened two new schools—one ele- 
mentary and one high school—in recent times. A number of 
schools also added additional grades.” 

In addition, the diocese consolidated three schools, a move 
Keating described as successful, and closed one campus. In 
those cases, students are attending nearby Catholic schools. 

Today, school leaders in Catholic and nonsectarian private 
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schools predict an ongoing series of challenges. In grow- 
ing dioceses such as Galveston-Houston, where the popu- 
lation has gone from 22 percent Catholic in the early 1980s 
to 30 percent today, the church could grow to as much as 
62 percent of area residents, Keating says. 

“These issues are bigger than any one school,” Gray 
says, predicting schools will confront similar issues in the 
future. Ristau says she thinks there will be a smaller num- 
ber of Catholic schools in five to 10 years, but that “we'll 
be stronger.” 

While population shifts could force some school clos- 
ings, she says, Catholic schools “are starting to get very 
strong support from the everyday Catholic who up until 
now may have taken those schools for granted.” 


Trying new alternatives 


In the short-term, private schools heavily dependent on 
endowments have used several strategies, says Ramsey of 
Phillips Academy. Their actions include “freezing or 
reducing compensation for faculty and staff, possibly 
reducing financial aid budgets, obviously freezing or post- 
poning major investments in facilities or technology,” he 
notes. 

“On the fundraising front, instead of asking for donors 
to give heavily for endowments and buildings and things 
like that,” he says, “many of these schools are asking for 
money in ‘current-use funding’ dollars that can be used 
across the board to get you through the year.” 

The latter strategy has worked for Phillips. “Last year, 
$11 million out of a total of $25 million raised was current- 
use funding. That was an all-time high,” Ramsey says. “It 
means that donors potentially give you less money than 
they might have, but they give it to you with more flexibil- 
ity. Many of the donors see this as bridge-funding: money 
to get you through the time of trouble.” 

Ramsey predicts that schools that weather the eco- 
nomic and demographic storm “may find it easier to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the pack.” However, he says 
there is “no doubt” that some private and parochial 
schools will continue to close. 

“This is a period of time when the differences among 
schools is going to be dramatized,” Ramsey says. 
“Schools have tended to move in lockstep. I think this is 
a time when you're going to see schools that are willing 
to focus on certain things or new niches that may open 
up new markets. That could actually end up helping 
them in terms of the perception of their brand, what 
they offer.” @ 





Cecile S. Holmes, a veteran news reporter, is an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of South Carolina’s School of 
Journalism and Mass Communications. Her most recent book is 
Four Women, Three Faiths. 
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Slow 


Virtual schools offer choice and distance 
Naomi Dillon 


t's natural to go to Florida to study the evolution of — 
online learning. After all, the nation’s first statewide, 
Internet-based public high school opened there more 
than a decade ago. 

And it’s natural to look to Florida for signs of where 
online schools are headed, even in a down economy that 
saw state legislators slash 10 percent of per-pupil funding in ~ 
May from the Florida Virtual School’s (FLVS) $116 million 
budget. Despite the cut, a state mandate requiring districts 
to provide online learning opportunities across grade levels 
began in August. 

“Even though we're getting fewer dollars per student, 
we're committed to using that money to the maximum,” 
says Pam Birtolo, the chief learning officer. “We’re trying to 
meet our goal of transforming education.” 

Many educators and others believe online learning has 
the potential to do just that. According to the Sloan 
Consortium, more than 1 million students took online class- 
es in 2007-08, a nearly 50 percent jump in two years. Today, 
32 states run virtual schools, with two (Alabama and 
Michigan) requiring online learning to graduate. And the 
K-12 online learning market rakes in an estimated $50 mil- 
lion annually. 

And yet, a mix of policies and funding issues, such as 
those found in Florida, have prevented virtual schools from 
making more inroads into K-12 education, especially when 
you consider that 4 million college students took full-time 
online courses in 2008. 

“If you look at higher education, you have a tuition 
model that really represents student choice,” says Susan 
Patrick, president and CEO of the International Association 
for K-12 Online Learning. “But in K-12, education is assigned 
to the local district, so you better hope you're a kid that 
lives in one of the 32 states that offers online courses, and 
even that’s not a guarantee you'll have access.” 

Though information technology has changed the way the 
whole world operates, the Internet’s impact still does not 
reach down into as many classrooms as it could. A recent 
study shows that Americans use the Internet more for enter- 
tainment than for educational purposes. 

“When I talk to people from Europe, they wonder why 
aren't all 50 states running an online program,” Patrick says. 
“The answer is because of policy and funding.” 


Misinformation age 


The funding argument is a truly virtual one, as some stud- 
ies show online learning costs are the same as those for 
face-to-face instruction. 


ild 





learning opportunities, but hurdles remain for K-12 education 


“It takes people to run programs and people to teach,” 
Patrick says. “That’s the biggest cost, but there are some 
Savings in space and transportation.” 

And then, of course, there’s the savings achieved by bet- 
ter student performance. According to a recent U.S. 
Department of Education study, students enrolled in online 
courses perform at consistently higher levels when com- 
pared to those in traditional classroom settings. 

The same is true at FLVS, which served more than 70,000 
students in 2008-09 and offered more than 95 courses. The 
independent Florida TaxWatch Center for Educational 
Performance and Accountability found that FLVS students 
earned better grades, scored higher on state tests, and out- 
performed their traditional classroom counterparts on AP 
courses, too. 

Of course, there’s the possibility that high-achieving stu- 
dents in affluent schools have more online opportunities 
than students in poor schools, so there’s not yet a causal 
link between online learning and higher achievement. 

Concerns about virtual learning persist. 

“At the very beginning, we spent a great deal of time and 
energy getting out and creating relationships with districts 
to mitigate what we knew would be issues,” Birtolo says. 
“People were afraid we would take away teacher jobs, 
afraid it would take away money.” 

Those fears could reflect a lack of understanding about 
online education, particularly around the area of socializa- 
tion. 

“The biggest myth is that online learning is passive and 
that somebody is sitting there totally isolated, just pointing 
and clicking,” Birtolo says. : 


Keeping it personal 

If done right, virtual learning can be a rich, engaging, and 
highly personalized learning environment encompassing 
everything from frequent phone calls with the instructor 
to collaborative work projects with fellow students, to 
real-time learning through webinars and instant messag- 
ing. 

FLVS students and parents are greeted with welcome 
phone calls from each teacher. All teachers are certified in 
their particular subject matter and have received extensive 
and ongoing training on building an interactive and effec- 
tive online learning environment. 

“A student may say, ‘Listen, I took this course the first 
time and I struggled with it, or I have a death in the family, 
or I’m working a part-time job,” Birtolo says. “So, the 
teacher has a sense that maybe this student will need more 


time up front. It’s the individualization.” 

Flexibility is a benefit of virtual learning, and while it’s 
a model that FLVS certainly espoused from the beginning, 
the school’s policies had to evolve toward that over time. 
The district now has parameters and benchmarks for both 
students and teachers for completing assignments. 

“When we first started, we didn’t provide any guidance 
on pace, and we quickly learned that a teenager doesn’t 
understand forward momentum,” Birtolo says. 

Today, courses are designed to take 18 weeks to com- 
plete, but a student can finish early or take up to nine addi- 
tional weeks. The school does not get paid unless students 
pass the course. Teachers also must have a certain number 
of course completions each year. 


What the future holds 


In so many areas of online education, the FVLS has been a 
harbinger of the future. Though the school’s first course 
offering was an AP class, officials soon discovered that 
many students were retaking core classes they needed to 
graduate. In a recent survey, about a quarter of students 
indicated that they took FLVS courses in order to graduate 
on time. 

Indeed, credit recovery has become a major reason and 
driver of online K-12 education in the last several years, 
Patrick says. In addition, and perhaps to meet the needs of 
these new student populations, so has the notion of virtual 
learning. 

“Different students are served better with different 
approaches,” Patrick says. 

In AP courses, for example, the school may use an inde- 
pendent study raodel for self-directed students, while a 
struggling or at-risk student may receive more one-on-one 
help, the latter of which is called a blended or hybrid learn- 
ing model. 

“In the next five or 10 years, we’re going to see more of 
that, taking the best of what we know in online learning and 
combining that with a heavier emphasis on interaction and 
data to drive instruction,” Patrick says. 

FLVS is moving toward this trend. 

“It’s OK for students to take classes online in the morn- 
ing before they go to a classroom to finish their school day,” 
Birtolo says. “It really speaks to our motto and our belief 
that education should be any time, any place, any path, and 
any pace.” & 





Naomi Dillon(ndillon@nsba.org) is a senior editor at American 
School Board Journal. 
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Generation 


The virtual world that Second Life offers has moved from 
novelty to reality for K-12 schools. Are you using vt or semiular 
programs to boost achievement for your students? 


Joe Dysart 


hile initially a novelty, K-12 
educational opportunities in 
the virtual world Second Life 
(www.secondlife.com) are 
gaining heft, crystallizing into 
formal courses, and in some 
cases, even offering high 
school students the opportu- 





nity to earn college credit. 

“They (students) like technology and understand the use 
of it as a means of communication and collaboration,” says 
Shirley Carraway, director of special projects at East 
Carolina University, who oversees a series of college credit 
courses in Second Life for students at North Carolina’s Pitt 
County Schools. 

An outgrowth of the virtual reality craze, Second Life 
first gained popularity in the mid-1990s as an online 
social meeting place where members could reinvent 
themselves in any shape, color, or form, and interact in 
virtual worlds whose only design limitation was the 
human imagination. 

“The fact that today’s students are so technologically 
savvy is one of the reasons high schools and universities are 
looking at social applications such as Second Life,” 
Carraway says. 
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New learning methods 


Not surprisingly, a number of K-12 and other educators 
quickly saw the educational opportunities and have been 
experimenting with new learning methods in Second Life 
ever since. 

Second Life’s Pacific Rim Exchange, for example, enables 
students in California’s Modesto City Schools to virtually 
interact with their counterparts in Japan’s Kyoto Gakuen 
High School for cultural exchanges. It’s just one element of 
an ongoing global student social exchange project in Second 
Life known as Skoolaborate (www.skoolaborate.com). 

Flea Market Math, forged in part by Peg Sheehy, a library 
media specialist at Suffern Middle School in Suffern, N.Y., 
teaches youngsters the value of a dollar by sending them 
out into a virtual flea market with a shopping list—and an 
assignment to stay within budget. Their reward: a virtual 
beach bash after-party, complete with virtual windsurfing, 
para-sailing, and jet-skiing. 

And at the Kidz Connect Project, students engage in a 
series of collaborative performance and storytelling work- 
shops with the help of Second Life digital tools. The 
rehearsals culminate in original performances by the stu- 
dents, some of which are produced in Second Life, and oth- 
ers that go before a live audience. 

“One of the best examples of educational use, in my 


view, can be found in this area,” says Joop Van Schie, an e- 
technologist at the Educational Technology Consultancy 
(ETC; Wwww.cocon.com), based in Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands. “There was a terrific project where they set up 
an antique amphitheatre and performed Greek drama. 
Another one was set up in the Elizabethan Globe Theatre 
with Shakespeare’s plays.” 


Liberated learning 


Meanwhile, educators are quickly discovering that virtual 
reality is offering learning opportunities that simply do not 
exist in the everyday world. Nowhere else, for example, can 
kids virtually “fly through” the inner workings of a cell to 
examine its microscopic intricacies firsthand. 

Nowhere else can schoolkids experience the liberation 
of completely creating a new persona for themselves in a 
completely different world, where they can interact without 
inhibition, and ask questions and participate in other ways 
without worrying about a “classroom full of eyes staring at 
them,” according to Carraway. 

Agrees ETC’s Joop: “You can decide on how to look, how 
to behave, and meet new people from anywhere in the 
world.” 

Plus, probably nowhere else are K-12 educational expe- 
riences so riveting. Kids home sick from school still insist 
on attending class—virtually, that is—as did those who 
signed up for some virtual classes at Sheehy’s Suffern 
Middle School. 

Of course, probably the biggest potential downside to 
Second Life is the learning curve. Generally speaking, tech 
savvy types—including most school kids, who tend to live 
online these days—have an easy time of it. 

“Second Life is very similar to many simulation games 
played on computers and gaming consoles,” says Jeff Smith, 
director of technology at Pitt County Schools. “If a teacher 
has played these types of games, learning the basics could 
take as little as five minutes. The average student will prob- 
ably require less than 15 minutes of orientation time before 
they are comfortable with the environment.” 

But for avowed Luddites, and similar types who find all 
things computer completely distasteful, getting acquainted 
with and perceiving the full educational potential of Second 
Life can take much longer. 


Worth a look 
Nevertheless, the trend in virtual world learning points to 
increasing numbers of educational environments in Second 
Life, where educators take the medium seriously and are 
committing to such virtual worlds as a legitimate and imag- 
inative new learning tool. 

Specifically, hundreds of K-12 and higher education 
learning environments now operate in Second Life, accord- 

ing to Chris Ulbrich, a spokesman for Linden Labs. 








And the 2008 Educators in Second Life Survey from the 
New Media Consortium (www.nmc.org), an organization 
whose members are mostly at colleges and universities, found 
that educators in the virtual world are moving from “explo- 
ration” of the medium to use of Second Life for “teaching.” 

Overall, the survey’s authors say 71 percent of Second 
Life educators responding said they are engaging in some 
form of educational activity there. And 12 percent say they 
have taught entire courses in Second Life. 

Bottom line: Given the documented successes, learning 
opportunities in the virtual world are at least worth an 
inquiry. @ 





Joe Dysart (joe@joedysart.com) is an Internet speaker and busi- 
ness consultant based in Manhattan. 


Here are some resources for getting started on Second Life: 


® Lighthouse Learning Island 
(http://nausetschools.org/lighthouselearning/): This is a virtu- 
al meeting place in Second Life specifically created for educa- 
tors looking to explore educational opportunities there. Services 
include tours, lectures, and one-to-one Q&A. 


= Discovery Educator Network in Second Life 
(http://blog.discoveryeducation.com/): Another meeting place 
for newbies, you'll find volunteer, experienced Second Life 
educators here who are happy to show you the ropes. 


® Second Life Educators Mailing List 
(https://lists.secondlife.com/cgi-bin/mailman/listinfo/ 
educators): A mailing list community dedicated to the use of 
Second Life for education. 


™ Educational Uses of Second Life 
(http://sleducation.wikispaces.com/educationaluses): A handy 
and extensive collection of links to specific educational uses of 
Second Life. 


= Salamander Project 
(http://www.eduisland.net/salamanderwiki/index.php?title= 
Main_Page): An ever-growing index of 3-D “learning objects” 
in Second Life is available for use by educators. The index is 
maintained by the University of Oregon. 


= Free Open Source 3-D World 
(http://opensimulator.org/wiki/Main_Page): Schools that 
would rather not pay annual fees to Second Life can install 
their own 3-D world, free of charge, on their own servers. 
Downside: Your school’s information technology department 
does all of the world creation and ongoing maintenance. 
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loving Out 


Magnet schools hold great promise for districts, but 
grand plans sometimes don’t translate into results 


Naomi Dillion 


our decades ago, the promise of racial 

integration spawned the magnet school 

movement, a trend designed to combat 

the inequities built into America’s seg- 

regated past, particularly in education. 

One of the earliest forms of school 

choice, magnet schools—with their 

thematic programs or instructional 

strategies—were seen as a means to draw white families 

who had left for the suburbs back to inner-city and racially 
homogenous schools. 

Whether the approach has worked is a matter of per- 
spective, but it’s a matter of record that the magnet concept 
has moved away from its original intent. Failed, costly 
attempts at large-scale reform, combined with a 2007 U.S. 
Supreme Court ruling outlawing race as a sole factor in 
admission decisions, have moved magnets to the sidelines 
of the school choice conversation. 

What happened to this reform model? Why did some- 
thing with so much promise go awry? Look no further than 
the story of the Kansas City, Mo., school district—home to 
the most expansive and expensive desegregation plan in 
U.S. history, one based almost entirely on the promise of 
magnet schools. 

Thanks to a district court judge’s ruling, over a 10-year 
period starting in 1987, Kansas City and the state of Missouri 
spent more than $2 billion through court-ordered tax increas- 
es to restore racial balance and turn around the struggling 
district. Every school was converted into a magnet, with 
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expensive facilities and programs that were in turn thwarted 
by ongoing administrative turnover and political unrest. 

“I don’t think magnets helped with academic achieve- 
ment in core classes, and I’m convinced that really, up until 
the last 10 years, most educators didn’t believe poor black 
kids could learn to deep levels of understanding,” says 
school board member Arthur Benson, who represented the 
district as an attorney in what became known as the 
Jenkins v. State of Missouri case. “The magnet school pro- 
gram was grafted onto that.” 


Tumultuous history 


Like many urban areas, Kansas City suffered through a peri- 
od of white flight that began in the late 1960s. A pair of long 
and bitter teacher strikes in the early 1970s exacerbated the 
exodus and left the district bereft of leadership, will, and 
adequate funding. 

In the three decades after 1954’s landmark Brown v. 
Board of Education, the district’s enrollment declined by 
half to 36,000 students. The composition of the student pop- 
ulation also changed dramatically, going from 75 percent 
white to 75 percent minority. Despite such a rapid decline, 
district leaders resisted overt moves to restore racial bal- 
ance. 

As test scores dropped, teachers left, and buildings fell 
into disarray. Dissatisfied and disinvested, community 
members nixed 19 consecutive tax referendums and the dis- 
trict came under increasing attacks from civil rights groups 
like the NAACP. In the mid 1970s, the federal government 


found that the district had perpetuated racial segregation. 

In 1977, the district sued the state of Missouri, federal 
agencies, and nearby suburban school systems in an effort 
to develop a “metropolitan plan” that would have included 
bus transfers to improve racial equality. A district court 
judge named the school district and the state as defendants, 
ordering the state to foot the lion’s share of the bill for the 
district’s ambitious plan. 

Benson, who spent 26 years representing the district in 
the desegregation case, says the school district proposed 
the creation of a set of magnet programs “for every school.” 
The reason, he says, is that the district “hoped that students 
would reassign themselves voluntarily without enforced 
busing.” 

Over the next decade, the district used court-ordered tax 
increases to build 15 schools and renovate 54 others, as well 
as to create about five dozen magnet schools that focused 
on everything from environmental and computer science to 
law and public service. The facilities that supported these 
programs were just as impressive, including features like a 
25-acre wildlife sanctuary, a film studio, and a mock court- 
room replete with judge’s chamber and deliberation room. 

To promote the program, the district allocated $900,000 
for advertising and marketing and set aside $6.4 million to 
transport suburban white students to city schools. 

“Our goal was to attract 2 percent white students per 
year, and we achieved that,” Benson says. “Central High 
School, which is located in an all-black neighborhood, we 
got that down to 87 percent black students.” 


Race over achievement 


But despite some isolated successes, the district’s grand 
plan did not produce results, especially given its cost. 
Overall student performance did not improve, and the 
achievement gap between white and minority students did 
not narrow. The district’s racial makeup remained relative- 
ly static, increasing slightly during the 10-year desegrega- 
tion effort. 

In 1998, Kansas City went back to a neighborhood school 
model, though it retained nine of the district’s most suc- 
cessful signature schools. Looking back, studies have point- 
ed to a number of causes for the plan’s failure, including 
transitory and ineffective leadership, petty politics, lax con- 
trols for the windfall of new revenue, and ultimately, the sin- 
gle-minded focus on race. 

“Race is the first and foremost consideration in almost 
anything to do with the district,” former school board pres- 
ident Sue Fulson once remarked. “Once you decide which 
way you are going on [race], then you make the decision on 
the merits of whatever is left. And it has been that way for 
years.” 

Benson, who ran and won a seat on the school board 18 
months ago, acknowledges that the district failed to meet 








expectations. Today, Kansas City struggles like many simi- 
lar urban districts, both in terms of diversity and in student 
achievement. 

Claire Smrekar, an associate professor of public policy 
and education at Vanderbilt University, says that’s not sur- 
prising. Smrekar, author of Magnet Schools in Urban 
Districts: What’s Our Choice?, says districts that have 
banked on large-scale magnet programs to ensure diversity 
have been largely unsuccessful. 

“In many districts, including Nashville and Charlotte, 
magnet schools are out of racial balance,” she says. “So 
then the question becomes: Does race matter? Is racial 
diversity still a priority? What do districts and children gain 
or lose in schools that are racially segregated?” 


The rise of charters 


To be successful, Smrekar says, magnet programs need 
both “will and capacity.” 

“The idea of magnet schools is to establish an authentic 
instruction or curriculum theme, and we know, over time, 
sometimes those themes are diluted because of lack of 
resources, training, or commitment,” she says. 

In surveys, Smrekar notes, teachers readily admit that 
magnets lose focus for a number of reasons—dwindling 
resources, lack of training on integrating the theme into 
classroom instruction and activities, or simply NCLB and its 
focus on making Adequate Yearly Progress. 

Enter charter schools, which don’t necessarily push a 
particular curriculum or strategy beyond rigor and high 
expectations for all. By taking the focus off of race, charters 
have supplanted magnets as the model for school choice. 

“Charter schools promise competition, they promise to 
use market-based forces to spur innovation and account- 
ability and that’s much more palatable to political and pub- 
lic interests,” Smrekar says. “Desegregation has moved 
backwards in all of the talk about choice.” 

That’s certainly true in Kansas City, where 18 charters 
have opened since 1999. And it is reflective of how the focus 
for many districts is on 21st century skills, even at the risk 
of resegregation. 

“We hired a real go-getter superintendent, and we have a 
nine-member board that is aligned to that vision [of improv- 
ing academic achievement],” Benson says. “During the 
desegregation years, we were able to do expensive but easy 
things like raise salaries and renovate buildings. Now we 
are faced with doing things—like developing better leader- 
ship in buildings, better parenting at home—that are diffi- 
cult but inexpensive.” 

It’s not as flashy, but Benson and others hope this tradi- 
tional, back-to-basics approach works this time. ® 





Naomi Dillon (ndillon@nsba.org) is a senior editor at American 
School Board Journal. 
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Overlooked Model 


Magnet schools can successfully promote dwersity 
as well as choice for parents and students 


Erica Frankenberg and Genevieve Siegel-Hawley 


mid a plethora of educational options— 
charters, open enrollment, interdistrict 
programs, and private schools—one of 
the choice movement’s largest and 
longest-running programs is being over- 
looked, if not forgotten. 
Magnet schools started in the late 1960s as a means of com- 
plying with court-mandated desegregation orders. The 
resulting programmatic innovations prompted some par- 
ents to remain in large city districts rather than flee to the 
suburbs. Today, these schools have millions of alumni and 
twice the enrollment of charters. 

Assessing the impact of magnet programs presents some 
methodological challenges, but the consensus of research sug- 
gests that students who attend magnets have higher achieve- 
ment and are given the opportunity to learn in schools that are 
more racially diverse. 

When schools, magnet or not, are diverse, a large body of 
research finds numerous academic, psychological, and social 
benefits for students and their communities. Additionally, 
social science evidence shows that fewer educational 
resources are associated with many segregated minority 
schools, which, not surprisingly, have higher dropout rates and 
lower rates of college attendance and completion. 

Any system of choice in a stratified, unequal society like 
ours can further exacerbate inequality and segregation. In 2007, 
the U.S. Supreme Court limited the use of race in voluntary 
integration plans and invalidated one of the most common 
ways that districts create and maintain diverse schools. 

The decision initially threw into question whether any race- 
conscious policies could be legal, although civil rights advo- 
cates believe that carefully constructed plans remain constitu- 
tional. Importantly, the lessons we have learned from magnet 
schools have implications for all districts interested in design- 
ing student assignment policies that pursue diversity in this era 
of decreasing legal flexibility, growing parent choice, and 
increasing racial diversity. 


Outreach and training 


A number of features associated with magnet schools, particu- 
larly those established as part of desegregation plans, strive to 
combine choice with equity provisions. These civil rights protec- 
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tions included strategies like explicit desegregation goals, school 
design, noncompetitive admissions policies, special outreach to 
families from diverse backgrounds, and free transportation. 

Drawing on our recent analysis of surveys from hundreds of 
magnet school staff members, we describe a few trends among 
these hundreds of magnet schools. First, existing civil rights 
provisions in today’s vast array of magnet schools are associat- 
ed with more extensive levels of student diversity. However, 
some magnet programs have eliminated these provisions or are 
changing them, which may complicate efforts to maintain 
racially diverse schools. 

In its 2007 decision that struck down public school choice- 
based integration plans in Seattle and Louisville, Ky., the 
Supreme Court endorsed the importance of establishing 
diverse schools and preventing racial isolation. These desegre- 
gation goals have historically been the focus of magnet schools. 
Yet, more than 40 percent of schools in our sample have either 
dropped their desegregation goals or never had them. Another 
12 percent of schools were changing to race-neutral criteria like 
socioeconomic status or geography. Only 31 percent still had 
desegregation goals. 

Why does this matter? Among this sample, magnet pro- 
grams with desegregation goals are more likely to be substan- 
tially integrated or to experience increased levels of integra- 
tion. These schools also are more likely to report higher levels 
of parent demand. 

Justice Anthony Kennedy, in his controlling opinion, men- 
tioned alternative strategies that districts can use to integrate 
schools. Some are not explicitly race-conscious and have, in 
fact, been part of the structure used by many magnet schools to 
create a diverse student body. 

One such strategy was “recruiting students and faculty in a 
targeted manner.” Prior studies have confirmed that outreach is 
essential in structuring magnets, because it can ensure that 
everyone has equal access to information about the program’s 
focus, how to apply, and other essential details. Special out- 
reach to families was used by a large majority of magnets sur- 
veyed, and most also reported one or more additional types of 
outreach activities to students. Notably, more than two-thirds 
of magnets in our sample reported that special outreach was 
associated with increasing integration or that their schools 
were substantially integrated. 

While many magnet programs were employing Kennedy's 


suggestion concerning outreach to potential students, fewer 
schools reported policies to attract racially diverse staff. In 
many magnet programs, teacher training for diverse class- 
rooms was substantially overlooked. More than one-third of 
respondents failed to offer training to produce successful race 
relations in the classroom. Given the student diversity present 
in many magnet programs, this pattern—similar to trends for 
all public schools—is a cause for concern. 


Other findings 


On amore positive note, teacher turnover in integrated magnet 
schools was considerably lower than in racially isolated pro- 
grams or those with decreasing levels of integration. This gives 
schools more stability and provides an opportunity to build 
relationships with the community. Further, by not having to 
continually fill as many vacancies, lower turnover rates are 
more cost-effective and can help build a high-quality, experi- 
enced faculty. 

Free transportation, in jeopardy as many districts face severe 
reductions in funding, is another important element that helps 
to ensure that school choice does not further stratify students. 
With many communities experiencing neighborhood segrega- 
tion, transportation allows students from a variety of neighbor- 
hoods (of differing racial composition) to attend magnets. 

Most magnets surveyed provide free transportation to stu- 
dents, and those that did were more likely to experience high- 
er levels of integration. Transportation helps guarantee equal 
access to programs when students have parents who work one 
or more jobs and could not otherwise procure a ride to school. 

Prior research also found that school design impacts a pro- 
gram’s diversity. In our sample, whole-school magnets, which 
operate in separate district buildings as schools unto them- 
selves, were much more likely to be integrated than school- 
within-a-school programs, which are typically housed within an 
existing public school. 

School-within-a-school magnets can produce diversity at the 
building level by drawing children from other racial/ethnic 
backgrounds into a comprehensive school and placing them 
into separate academic programs, but they may not mitigate 
classroom-level segregation in the rest of the school. 

Magnet schools originally were created without competitive 
admissions criteria and, in fact, recipients of federal funds for 
these purposes can’t have competitive admissions policies. In 
our sample, oversubscribed magnet schools operating with 
noncompetitive admissions standards—lotteries or open 
enrollment—were the most racially integrated. Schools with 
different types of competitive admissions criteria experienced 
varied levels of integration. 


Magnets vs. charters 

There are important distinctions between many magnet 
schools and charters, their new choice counterparts. Charter 
schools have been created with few, if any, civil rights provi- 
sions. In terms of enrollment, the largest difference is seen in 





the South, where magnet schools often were part of a compre- 
hensive desegregation strategy, and where the percentage of 
white students more closely mirrors that of all public schools. 

In terms of racial diversity, data show that a slightly higher 
percentage of charter school students attend both segregated 
minority schools and segregated white schools. In particular, 
among African Americans, a higher percentage of charter 
school students (69 percent) were in segregated minority 
schools than were magnet school students (47 percent). This 
should be taken into account, as education policy discussions 
lauding increased educational choice seem to focus almost 
exclusively on the creation of new charter schools. 

In addition to racial segregation, the economic composition 
of students is important to consider, particularly as the rate of 
child poverty has grown in recent years. Compared to other 
public or magnet schools, charter students have the least expo- 
sure to students from low-income backgrounds. This suggests 
that charter programs are being underutilized by low-income 
families, perhaps because they do not offer programs like free 
or subsidized lunch and/or are perceived as unwelcoming. 

We should prioritize understanding why these trends 
occur—and how to remedy them—before establishing more 
publicly funded schools of choice. Today, federal funding for 
charter schools is currently double the amount allocated for 
magnet programs, and President Obama is seeking more. 

The magnet experience demonstrates that concrete strate- 
gies to effectively combine choice and integration have existed 
in many districts for a long time and are particularly relevant to 
charter schools. It is worth noting that Chicago, where Obama 
and Education Secretary Arne Duncan hail from, has nearly 300 
magnets. New funding should contain requirements that char- 
ters incorporate equity provisions historically included in the 
creation of magnet schools. 

Though magnet schools are the forgotten choice, our 
work and a substantial body of existing research indicate 
that they should remain an important educational option. 
School districts are grappling with how to maintain diversi- 
ty with rapidly increasing minority enrollment and contin- 
ued evidence about the importance of preventing racial iso- 
lation and creating integrated schools. 

Magnets alone will not ameliorate problems of segrega- 
tion, but the race-neutral structures they promote could be 
used by schools and districts to help maintain diversity. In a 
period of constrained efforts to promote educational equal- 
ity, every legally viable option should be employed in the 
struggle to sustain and advance the benefits associated with 
racially diverse schools. Magnet schools can and should 
function as one of these options and should be considered 
in an expanded role. @ 





Erica Frankenberg (frankenberg@gseis.uclaiedu) and Genevieve 
Siegel-Hawley (gsiegelhawley@gmail.com) are researchers at the 
Civil Rights Project at UCLA and co-authors of The Forgotten 
Choice: Rethinking Magnet Schools in a Changing Landscape. 
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W. James Popham 


Mistakes happen. 


Yes, even school board members make them. But when a 
board establishes flawed policies, the people who suffer 
usually are not board members. Instead, children end up 
being taught less well than they should. 

We understand, of course, how board members can 
arrive at such educational policies. After all, the world of 
public education is enormously complicated, and board 
members—albeit well-intentioned—surely suffer from their 
share of human frailties. Some mistakes we can forgive eas- 
ily. However, certain kinds of flawed board policies are flat- 
out inexcusable. These policies are proven mistakes, ones 
that have resulted in educational harm. Such policies 
become twice-made mistakes—the very worst kind. 

I’ve been in public education for well over a half-century, 
and I’ve seen scads of educational policies turn sour. 
Indeed, I’ve had a hand in forging several of the most sour. 
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Avoiding these 


flawed policies 
can lead to 
Some of those mistakes higher student 
were errors of commission, . 
that is, policies that were achievement 


implemented, but failed to 
do what it was hoped that they’d do. Some of the policy mis- 
takes were errors of omission, that is, our failure to enact 
policies that—in retrospect—were desperately needed. It’s 
difficult to be in education for more than 50 years without 
seeing some serious policy screw-ups. 

The following are a half-dozen of those screw-ups. 
What’s distinctive about these six policy mistakes is that 
history emphatically proves all of them are misguided. 


Mistake No. 1: Too many curricular targets 


In most states, educational authorities have identified far 
too many curricular aims for their students to master. This 


is understandable, but not right. When a state’s curricular 
specialists decide what skills or bodies of knowledge stu- 
dents should learn, those specialists typically identify an 
enormous number of curricular goals (identified by such 
labels as content standards, benchmarks, etc.). The result 
of these curriculum specialists’ seemingly insatiable 
appetites is that teachers end up being responsible for an 
unrealistically large collection of goals. 

What we find in most states more accurately resembles a 
“wish list” than a realistic set of what can be instructionally 
accomplished by educators. The curricular authorities have 
identified all the skills and knowledge they wish their 
state’s students would learn. 

The consequences of this wish-list curricular thinking 
are typically cataclysmic. Because there are far too many 
targets to be tested accurately on a state’s annual account- 
ability tests, the test developers are obliged to sample from 
the eligible, state-approved curricular aims. That is, some of 
those aims will be measured each year, and some won't. Of 
those curricular aims that actually are assessed each year, 
some will be assessed by several items, while some will be 
assessed by only a single item. 

Clearly, the numbers of items being used on such 
accountability tests will be too few to allow teachers to 
identify which curricular aims they've successfully taught 
and which ones they haven't. Moreover, because many 
teachers will try to gwess which curricular aims will be 
-assessed on an upcoming accountability test, and will often 
guess wrong, a considerable number of those teachers will 
soon give up on promoting what state officials say must be 
taught each year. 

Perhaps, even worse, many teachers try to “cover” the 
profusion of topics embodied in the state’s official curricu- 
lar aims. Content coverage may be achieved, but at the cost 
of students’ meaningful, in-depth mastery of anything. In 
short, the pursuit of too many curricular aims breeds teach- 
ing that’s simultaneously off-target and superficial. 

But, you see, we already knew this. During the 1960s and 
1970s, we saw precisely the same too-many-targets short- 
coming of the “behavioral objectives” movement, whereby 
teachers were to spell out—in great detail—each of the 
post-instruction behaviors it was hoped their students 
would acquire. The more specifically a behavioral objective 
could be formulated, the better. For many subject fields, we 
saw several hundred behavioral objectives identifying the 
knowledge or skills students should master. 

What we learned during the heyday of behavioral objec- 
tives was that teachers become overwhelmed when asked 
to pursue too many curricular targets. The behavioral 
objectives movement imploded because of precisely the 
same mistake that’s currently being made in our schools— 
too many curricular targets. 

But members of school boards might be inclined to say, 


“This is a state problem, not a district one.” And they’d be 
right. Yet this is clearly an instance in which local school 
policymakers need to marshal their political muscle to per- 
suade state officials to back away from the silliness of wish- 
list curricula. Children are being educationally harmed 
because of too many state-dictated curricular aims. Board 
members need to get this discredited state policy reversed. 


Mistake No. 2: Underutilization of 
classroom assessment 


Most teachers in America use their classroom assessments 
either to assign grades or to motivate students to study 
harder. But classroom assessments can do so much more. 
For the last decade, American educators have had access to 
solid syntheses of empirical research showing that, if prop- 
erly employed, classroom formative assessment can dra- 
matically improve students’ learning. Formative assessment 
is a planned process in which assessment data are used by 
teachers to adjust their ongoing instructional procedures or 
by students to adjust their current learning tactics. 

In summarizing a review of 250 published studies drawn 
from almost 700 such investigations, Kings College professors 
Paul Black and Dylan Wiliam in 1998 concluded that, not only 
does classroom formative assessment boost students’ learn- 
ing gains, but these improvements also are among the largest 
ever found for educational interventions. Moreover, the for- 
mative-assessment process is sufficiently robust so that it can 
be employed by teachers in a variety of ways, yet still yield 
whopping improvements in students’ learning. 

Here, then, is a classic error of omission that we’ve 
allowed to persist for at least a decade. Any educational pol- 
icy permitting classroom assessments to be used only to 
grant grades or to motivate students is seriously unsound. 
Classroom formative assessment should be employed in 
every classroom in the nation. Because a school board can 
make sure that, at least in its district, formative assessment 
will be vigorously used, students in that district could be on 
the receiving end of clearly improved instruction. 


Mistake No. 3: Preoccupation 
with instructional process 


Teachers teach so students can learn. Indeed, properly con- 
ceived instruction always should be focused on students’ 
achievement of defensible curricular ends. Teaching is, in 
essence, a means for promoting students’ accomplishment 
of worthwhile ends. Yet, for decades we have seen another 
error of omission: Those who supervise teachers’ instruc- 
tional efforts have been satisfied to focus on what the 
teacher does rather than what happens to students as a con- 
sequence of what the teacher does. 

Considerable evidence is also at hand to show us that 
dramatically different instructional procedures can be used 
to help students master the same curricular outcome. Given 
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teaching’s profound particularism, whereby particular 
teachers teach to particular students in a particular setting, 
we cannot prescribe the one and only way to teach some- 
thing. Thus, it is only sensible to focus on the outcomes of 
instruction, not on the instructional process per se. 

The policy implication for a school board is clear. Much 
greater attention to instructional consequences must be 
paid—greater by far than the attention given to the instruc- 
tional process itself. The more that a district’s teachers have 
been encouraged to attend to the results of their instruc- 
tion, rather than to the presumed quality with which their 
instruction has been delivered, the greater students’ learn- 
ing will be. 


Mistake No. 4: Absence of attitude assessment 


Almost any thoughtful educator will attest to the impor- 
tance of learners’ affect, that is, students’ attitudes, inter- 
ests, and values. Students who love learning will tend to be 
lifelong learners. Conversely, students who sparkle mathe- 
matically, but abhor math, will rarely become mathematical 
mavens. Yet, despite educators’ near-universal endorsement 
of attitude’s importance, we only find educators applauding 
it, not measuring it. 

And, thereby, another error of omission saunters 
onstage. Unless we think students’ attitudes are important 
enough to assess, odds are that student affect might get a 
few head-nods, but will never be a legitimate focus of teach- 
ers’ instruction attention. We have learned by now that what 
is important enough to be included on any kind of high- 
sakes assessment will be seen as significant enough for 
teachers to address instructionally. We need to correct this 
error of omission immediately by beginning to routinely 
assess students’ affective dispositions. 

Happily, there are low-cost ways of assessing the attitudes 
of student groups so that, for example, a fourth-grade teacher 
can discern how positive or negative his students are toward 
reading. Kids who love to read will go on reading, both now 
and later in life. Kids who hate to read will rarely do so unless 
forced to. Failure to periodically assess students’ attitudes has 
been a definite policy mistake for years. 


Mistake No. 5: Instructional insensitivity 


Our nation’s educational accountability strategy is square- 
ly rooted in the belief that students’ performances on 
annual accountability tests accurately reflect the effec- 
tiveness with which those students have been taught. 
High-scoring students are thought to have been success- 
fully instructed; low-scoring students are seen as having 
been poorly taught. 

Yet, almost all of the accountability tests employed each 
year to evaluate the caliber of U.S. instruction are wnable to 
accurately determine the instructional quality. This sounds 
so counterintuitive, it might be regarded as unbelievable. But 
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it’s true. And it’s been true for more than two decades. 

Two types of accountability tests are currently used in 
the U.S.: 1) traditional nationally standardized achievement 
tests and 2) customized state-built tests intended to mea- 
sure students’ mastery of a state’s official curriculum. The 
traditional tests, because their dominant measurement mis- 
sion is to permit score-based comparisons among test-tak- 
ers, contain too many items that—though useful for com- 
paring students—end up measuring what students bring to 
school rather than what those students learn there. What 
these traditional standardized tests tend to measure, at least 
in part, is students’ affluence levels. Turning to customized 
state-built tests, because most states have approved far 
more “wish-list” curricular aims than can accurately be 
measured, the resulting tests typically yield an altogether 
misleading picture of a school’s effectiveness. These tests, 
too, tend to measure the socioeconomic makeup of a 
school’s students. 


Mistake No. 6: Abysmal assessment literacy 


For the past few decades, American educators have seen 
educational tests play an increasingly prominent part in the 
decisions we make about our schools. Lamentably, howev- 
er, few boards of education have done anything of signifi- 
cance to increase the assessment literacy of those who 
operate their district’s schools. This is a clear-cut error of 
omission. But assessment now has an impact on more than 
merely teachers and their students. Assessment-literate cit- 
izens, for example, will better understand the rationales 
underlying a school board’s policies. 

In order to fundamentally transform the assessment lit- 
eracy of the district’s educators, students, parents, and lay 
persons, all that a school board has to do is to set forth a 
policy calling for the zealous promotion of assessment lit- 
eracy for all who need it. Not to do so constitutes another 
policy mistake. 


Twice-baked potatoes 


I’ve always loved twice-baked potatoes, especially when 
they’re covered with cheese. But I hate twice-made policy 
mistakes. 

We have, in truth, learned some sorry lessons about the 
inappropriateness of certain educational policies. It has 
been sagely said that those who do not learn from errors of 
the past are bound to repeat them. Well, this admonition is 
no less applicable for school board members. The six policy 
errors described here must be only once-made mistakes. & 





W. James Popham is an emeritus professor in the UCLA 
Graduate School of Education and Information Studies. This 
essay is based on his recently published book, Unlearned 
Lessons: Six Stumbling Blocks to Our Schools’ Success (Harvard 
Education Press). 
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Buying advanced technology services through E-rate is a great opportunity, 
but does your staff know what to do? 


he federal E-rate Peter Kaplan and Scott Weston 


program can be 
a boon to school districts. E-rate allows 
rural and low-income school districts 
and libraries to purchase Internet 
access and other telecommunications 
services at discounted rates. However, 
to truly get all the benefits from the pro- 
gram, you need a long-term strategy. 

School board members may think that E-rate is a once-a- 
year application process, but you must address planning 
and other activities year-round. In fact, one E-rate year can 
span as many as 24 to 36 months, so you need a compre- 
hensive, long-term strategy to make sure your district does- 
n't run into problems down the road—whether related to 
unused funding or problems during an audit. 


Process before procurement 

Your district’s technology plan is the guiding document that 
sets the direction for the use of technology. It is also the 
document that should be used as the basis for your E-rate 
funding requests. 
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The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC, the agency 
charged with program oversight) and the Universal Service 
Administrative Company (USAC, the company hired by the 
FCC to run the program) both will look to your state- 
approved technology plan to determine if the products and 
services sought with E-rate dollars can be used to meet 
your plan’s objectives. If USAC determines that the services 
for which your district is seeking E-rate discounts are not 
addressed within your technology plan, you could find 
yourself without E-rate support for them. 

So, as your district is developing or updating its next 
technology plan, you should look at the products and ser- 
vices that are eligible for E-rate discounts to make sure that 
the use of these technologies are contemplated in the plan. 

Also, long before the procurement of products and ser- 
vices for E-rate discounts takes place, you probably know 
about new construction or renovations and upgrades that 
will be taking place in the coming years. The lead time for 
procurement is long, and when the E-rate application 
process is added to the mix, these times can be even longer. 

It’s wise to make sure that your district’s E-rate staff is 


privy to this information so that they can provide feedback 
about the parts of the projects that may be able to receive 
E-rate discounts (such as network wiring, infrastructure, 
and phone systems). This will also give your E-rate staff 
ample time to prepare and file the forms necessary to kick 
off the procurement process, once that is ready to begin. 


Refreshing equipment and hardware 


E-rate rules mandate that an individual school within a dis- 
trict is only allowed to receive internal connections twice 
every five years. This is at the school building level, which 
makes it critical that districts plan on when each site will 
receive new equipment tied to the E-rate program. No 
longer will technology directors be able to purchase routers 
one year, servers the next, and other’ E-rate equipment the 
following year. 

In essence, each site’s equipment can be refreshed twice 
every five years, and school officials will need a five-year 
plan for purchasing E-rate equipment that should be tied to 
their technology plan. However, school officials often forget 
or do not realize that E-rate will support the basic mainte- 
nance each year on E-rate eligible equipment in order to 
keep them up and running until officials can purchase new 
equipment for that particular building. 


Planning and preparation 

We find that many schools wait until the last minute to apply 
for funding and reimbursement each year. If a school misses 
a deadline or makes a mistake on a form, it can have a devas- 
tating impact. The adage “haste makes waste” is fully applica- 
ble when it comes to the E-rate process. 

We encourage districts to give the people involved in the 
E-rate process ample time to plan, prepare, and submit 
E-rate paperwork. By far, the most stressful time for E-rate 
staff is during the procurement of services and the request- 
ing of E-rate funding. These two parts of the E-rate process 
receive a tremendous amount of review by USAC. 

Something as simple as an unchecked box on a form can 
render a district’s E-rate requests denied. While the impli- 
cations of such a mistake are great, even greater is the pos- 
sibility of a mistake if the person creating the application 
does not have adequate time to prepare and review the 
forms before they get submitted. 

While administrators can go through the E-rate pro- 
curement, any time of the year, the vast majority of dis- 
tricts start their procurement in the fall. Each year the 
deadline for submitting the application changes, but typi- 
cally it will loom at the end of January or the beginning of 
February. Once a Form 470 (E-rate RFP) is released, 
schools need to wait a minimum of 28 days before signing 
a contract. 

School officials should plan on allowing time to review 
all bids, negotiate with their service providers, get board 


approval, have their legal department review and sign the 
contract, and prepare and submit Form 471 (E-rate applica- 
tion) before the deadline hits. 

In advance of the 2009 E-rate year, the deadline for sub- 
mitting Form 471 was Feb. 12, which meant the last possible 
date to post Form 470 was Jan. 15. The districts whose appli- 
cations were submitted at the last minute will be more scruti- 
nized in order for the regulators to ensure all competitive bid- 
ding and procurement rules and regulations were followed. 

Districts that wait until the last minute oftentimes have 
more mistakes that cause delays or denials due to a lack of 
planning. As of press time, the dates for the 2010-2011 school 
year had not yet been established, but are expected to be 
within the December-February time frame as in previous 
years. 


Document retention 


A recent study shows that there is a significant turnover in 
staff responsible for managing districts’ E-rate applications 
and funding. This can cause some missed opportunities in 
terms of unused funding, as we discussed previously. But it 
can also cause major financial hardship for the district if E- 
rate document retention policies are not followed. In the 
last three years, USAC has gone from spending $6 million in 
audits to more than $80 million annually. 

Audits can be random or they can target high-risk dis- 
tricts, depending on dollars requested or whether or not the 
district properly followed E-rate regulations in the past. It is 
a requirement that schools retain all E-rate related docu- 
mentation (technology plan, technology plan approval let- 
ter, RFPs, responses, bid evaluation criteria, contracts, 
invoices, checks, school lunch numbers, USAC and FCC 
correspondence, etc). 

If a district cannot find documentation that an auditor is 
looking for, that could very well mean that the school dis- 
trict will have to give back E-rate money it already received 
and most likely spent. Not only is it important to be able to 
locate the documents, but auditors now are asking that 
schools have a document retention policy, related to the 
E-rate program, that they can point to. While the latter is not 
an E-rate requirement, it is a best practice that Funds for 
Learning would recommend implementing. 

The E-rate program provides a wonderful opportunity to 
purchase advanced telecommunications services and leverage 
the E-rate for additional technology spending. However, school 
officials need to plan for success and make sure that the pro- 
curement staff, accounting officials, and those involved in tech- 
nology purchasing decisions are all working together and are 
properly trained to use the E-rate dollars effectively. ™ 





Peter Kaplan (pkaplan@fundsforlearning.com) is director of regu- 
latory affairs and Scott Weston (sweston@fundsforlearning.com) 
is executive director of communications for Funds for Learning. 
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Susan Black 


Science and Your Children 


Handled correctly, these classes can broaden your students’ 
knowledge, stir their curiosity, and put them on the right 


path to lifelong learning 


s a child, astrophysicist Neil 
deGrasse Tyson gazed at stars from the 
rooftop of his family’s Bronx apart- 
ment building. 

He didn’t know it then, but his view of 
the night sky was obscured by city lights. 
It wasn’t until he was 9, when his parents 
took him to the Hayden Planetarium, 
affiliated with the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, that 
Tyson saw a Star-filled sky. 

He was sure that his rooftop obser- 
vations were correct, and the planetar- 
ium display was wrong. “I’ve seen the 
real universe, and it has just 12 stars in 
it,” he recalls saying to himself. 

Intrigued, the young Tyson delved into 
learning more about stars and their place 
in the universe. He saved money from 
after-school jobs to purchase an old tele- 
scope that he lugged to the rooftop, and 
he pored over science books his parents 
purchased from remainder shelves in city 
bookshops. “I’m going to be an astro- 
physicist,” he proclaimed. 

Tyson achieved his goal, earning a 
doctorate in astrophysics and publishing 
scientific papers and books on explod- 
ing stars, the Milky Way, dark matter, 
and other far-ranging topics. Today, he 
appears on the Nova “ScienceNow” pro- 
grams on PBS. And he’s the director of 
the Hayden Planetarium, the very spot 
where he first confronted the truth 
about stars. 


Transforming science 


What are the chances that kids in your 
school will develop a lifelong passion 
for science? 

It helps if teachers recognize a 
youngster’s early interest. In Tyson’s 
case, his sixth-grade teacher urged him 
to sign up for beginning astronomy 
classes at the Hayden Planetarium. 

It also helps if teachers get students 
deeply engaged in learning more than 
superficial science—facts that merely 
skim the surface of important concepts 
and fail to ignite students’ imaginations. 

Kevin Pugh, a researcher at the 
University of Northern Colorado-Greeley, 
recently studied 198 high school biology 
students and their teachers. He found 
some ninth- and 10th-graders who applied 
their classroom science lessons “in ways 
that yielded value and expanded percep- 
tion and understanding.” 

A biology teacher, for instance, 
encouraged students to look for exam- 
ples of adaptation and natural selec- 
tion—two topics he’d taught fully and 
explicitly—outside of class. One stu- 
dent told Pugh he applied the concepts 
to animals he encountered in daily life 
and on televised nature programs. 

Unfortunately, this example was an 
exception to the rule. Most students 
told Pugh they seldom thought about 
science outside their classrooms. 

Tyson says many teachers require 
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students to memorize astronomy facts 
that may be true, but are irrelevant. 

Typically, teachers require students 
to memorize the order of the planets 
from the sun and have students draw 
or make mobiles of the planets to show 
their size. But size, Tyson says, is a less 
important organizing principle than 
composition—gaseous, icy, or rocky, 
for instance. He also says that the 
emphasis on planets distorts students’ 
understanding of the universe, noting 
that students should learn as much, if 
not more, about stars, comets, aster- 
oids, meteors, and moons. 

New models of teaching science aim 
to transform students’ knowledge and 
understanding. Teachers are expected 
to design lessons that prompt curiosity 
and questioning, expand and enrich 
perceptions and understanding, and 
extend learning beyond the classroom. 

My investigation into new models of 
teaching science turned up a number 
of changes you should expect in your 
science programs: 

= Current programs typically reserve 
topics by grade level, such as teaching 
plant structure in fourth grade. New 
models spiral science concepts, adding 
more complex information as students 
proceed up the grades. 

= Current programs often empha- 
size breadth rather than depth. New 
models stress depth, providing a month 
or more of study on selected topics. 

™ Current instruction often over- 
looks students’ misconceptions, such 
as mistaken beliefs about why seasons 
change. New models require teachers 
to correct misconceptions. 

™ Current science programs mainly 
gauge students’ learning on standard- 
ized tests. New models require stu- 


dents to demonstrate deep understand- 
ing of essential concepts and explain 


how they’re applying classroom learn- 
ing outside of class. 


Informal science 


Recently, experts have studied the ways 
youngsters learn science in so-called 


“informal settings” such as museums’ 


and zoos. 

This year, the National Research 
Council (NRC) found “abundant evi- 
dence” that informal science, like 
Tyson's early experience at the planetar- 
ium, can stir youngsters’ curiosity and 
spark a commitment to lifelong learning. 

“Learning is broader than schooling,” 
says Philip Bell, an NRC researcher. He 
described a young boy who saw recon- 
structed dinosaur skeletons for the first 
time at a natural history museum. On his 
own, the boy studied dinosaurs in 
libraries and on the Web, made models 
from kits, and wrote a report for a 
school project. 

At its best, Bell says, informal learn- 
ing enriches school science lessons by: 

= Prompting students’ interest, 
motivation, and excitement to learn 
about the natural and physical world. 

= Helping students understand, 
remember, and apply science concepts, 
explanations, arguments, facts, and 
models. 

= Allowing students to explore, 
question, observe, and test aspects of 
natural and physical science. 

= Encouraging students to reflect 
on how they best learn and understand 
science. 


Quality instruction is the key 

Two companion studies, published this 
year in Science Education, show that 
highly competent classroom teachers 
are the key to successful informal 
learning. 

One study, conducted by James 
Kisiel at California State University, 
Long Beach, followed a two-year col- 
laboration between a K-5 urban ele- 
mentary school and a nearby aquarium. 


The project included aquarium field 
trips for students at each grade level 
and eight 30- to 50-minute grade-level 
marine science lessons taught by muse- 
um experts at the school. 

Science was a low priority in the 
school, taught less than one hour per 
week in most classes. Teachers viewed 
the aquarium-led lessons as extras, 
with little or no connection to their cur- 
riculum. A third-grade teacher called 
the marine science lessons “a stretch,” 
saying she found it impossible to link 
required lessons on the solar system to 
the “aquarium theme.” 

Still, some benefits emerged from 
the partnership. Some 40 percent of 
teachers said they intended to schedule 
more time for science. Several said 
they'd learned concepts such as life 
cycles and adaptation along with their 
students, and most said they planned to 
provide more “hands-on” instruction. 

The second study, conducted by 
Susan Kay Davidson at New Zealand’s 
Victoria University of Wellington and 
co-researchers from Canada and 
California, compared two schools’ zoo 
field trips for 11- and 12-year-olds. 

In the first school, a teacher planned 
a zoo trip as a part of a biology unit on 
animals. Prior to the trip, the teacher 
prompted students to discuss their 
understanding of endangered species. 
She used students’ ideas as a starting 
point to expand their knowledge of ani- 
mal survival, and she encouraged them 
to consider the value of saving threat- 
ened species. 

Three months after the zoo trip, her 
students were still engrossed in the sci- 
ence of animals. They delved into theo- 
ries of animal behavior and continued to 
discuss their emotional connection to 
animals they’d observed on the field trip. 
Several students told the researchers 
that the zoo experience had profoundly 
changed their attitudes toward endan- 
gered species. 

In the second school, the teacher 
stressed science facts, invariably filling 
class time with worksheets and unin- 


spired projects. She insisted that stu- 
dents memorize facts, but they disre- 
garded her assignments and misbe- 
haved in class. 

She scheduled the zoo trip as a 
reward, with the vague hope that 
“some learning might occur.” By con- 
trast, the students had clear goals— 
spend time with friends and be enter- 
tained by “funny animals.” 

The zoo trip turned out to be another 
hapless learning experience, with no fol- 
low-up. (The day after the trip, the 
teacher handed out worksheets on the 
solar system. ) 

Three months after the zoo trip, stu- 
dents said they had “learned bits and 
pieces” or “nothing at all.” 


Pay science forward 

Neil deGrasse Tyson likes to pay his 
transforming experience at the plane- 
tarium, and the support he received 
from his parents and teachers, forward. 

He regularly carves out time from a 
busy schedule to visit schools. His con- 
versations with kids are sprinkled with 
facts, stories, questions, and wonder. 
Recently, he showed up at a sixth- grade 
class with “a piece of the universe”’—a 
12-pound, 5-billion-year-old chunk of an 
asteroid that he used to launch a discus- 
sion of cosmic explorations. 

At the museum, he keeps programs 
“intellectually vibrant,” hoping to 
inspire kids’ lifelong curiosity about 
the universe. It’s possible, perhaps 
even probable, he says, that a boy or 
girl at a planetarium show will some- 
day lead a voyage to the farthest reach- 
es of the universe. 

I hope that you'll keep Tyson’s story 
in mind as you evaluate your K-12 sci- 
ence programs, and I hope that you'll 
remember the power and influence 
excellent science teachers exert on 
curious young minds, in and out of 
their classrooms. @ 





Susan Black, an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an education researcher and writer in 
Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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MSCHOOL LAW 


Edwin C. Darden 


What Not to Wear 


A school board’s decision to eliminate racy T-shirt messages 1s 
an attempt to be the guardian of decorum, but how the board 
reached its conclusion makes the story worth following 


-shirts can get pretty raunchy 
these days. Look no further than these 
four popular messages found on the 
front of shirts for teenage girls: 

@ Legal-ish 

@ Yes, They’re a Handful 

= I Know What Boys Want 

® Behind Every Great Girl—Is a 
Guy Checking Her Out 

For school board members in one 
Texas district, this kind of fashion state- 
ment was more than they could stand. 
The solution was a dress code that 
banned all shirts with printed messages. 
Small logos were allowed and shirts that 
publicize school clubs, school sports 
teams, or school spirit were permit- 
ted—but otherwise, no exceptions. 

After having several T-shirts rejected, 
high school student Paul T. Palmer and 
his parents filed a lawsuit claiming the 
Waxahachie Independent School District 
infringed on the U.S. Constitution’s guar- 
antee of free speech—which presumably 
extends to the right of students to be as 
suggestive and crass as their irreverent 
minds can imagine and apparel compa- 
nies can create for T-shirt sayings. 

In August 2009, the 5th U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the school 
policy. The three-judge panel delivered 
a win to a board of education that 
courageously drew a line saying, essen- 
tially: Enough is enough. For superin- 
tendents and board members nation- 


wide, an important lesson is embedded 
in that unassuming court decision. 


Uniform rights 

We learned that school districts have a 
legal right to create dress codes that 
stop short of uniforms, but still serve to 
set limits on clothing and signal to stu- 
dents that good taste is paramount. 

The ruling is binding only in the 5th 
Circuit, which covers Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. Yet, appeals court opin- 
ions like this are persuasive when courts 
elsewhere face similar predicaments. 

The genius of Waxahachie’s policy is 
that it did not target any particular kind 
of message (Sexual, violent, etc.) but 
rather imposed a ban on words, period. 
That aspect motivated the court to 
opine that the district was properly 
exercising itS responsibility as 
guardian of decorum and safety. 

“We do not ... require statistical or 
scientific evidence to uphold a dress 
code,” the opinion reads. It praises the 
board for examining 40 different dress 
codes to determine the best fit for the 
district and for taking field trips to see 
dress code enforcement in action. 

Importantly, the court noted that the 
central Texas school system did not 
limit messages before or after school, 
nor did the policy prevent students 
from communicating by other means. 
Students could express their views 
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freely, but appropriately, with such 
items as wrist bands, bumper stickers, 
buttons, and political pins. 

“The district was in no way attempt- 
ing to suppress any student’s expression 
through its dress code,” the court 
observed. The code’s preamble pro- 
claims the educational purpose is “to 
maintain an orderly and safe learning 
environment, increase the focus on 
instruction, promote safety and lifelong 
learning, and encourage professional 
and responsible dress for all students.” 


What started the conflict? 


The conflict was ignited when student 
Palmer came to school with a shirt that 
said “San Diego” on it. The assistant 
principal informed him that the shirt 
violated the dress code policy. Palmer 
called his parents, who brought him a T- 
shirt bearing the words, “John Edwards 
for President ’08.” The assistant princi- 
pal nixed that too, reiterating that all 
words on shirts are forbidden. 

Palmer sought an injunction prevent- 
ing the school from enforcing the policy 
until further court proceedings occurred. 
It was on that preliminary basis that both 
the federal trial court and the appeals 
court dismissed his claim. 

The district had good reasons for 
adopting the new, stricter dress code, 
including the fact that administrators 
spent too much time enforcing the old 
one, university shirts and sports shirts 
were secretly symbols for gang affiliation, 
and neighboring school districts had suc- 
cessfully implemented similar policies. 
The tamer dress code was also a com- 
promise, instead of requiring uniforms. 

The court emphasized the oft-stated 
proposition that First Amendment 
rights of students are not absolute in 


public schools. Assembling U.S. 
Supreme Court cases on_ student 
speech, the Palmers sought to con- 
vince the court that schools had no 
right to restrict speech unless it is dis- 
ruptive (Tinker), lewd (Bethel), school- 
sponsored (Hazelwood), or advocates 
illegal drug use (Morse). 

To the contrary, the 5th Circuit fed- 


eral court observed. “Such a rule would ” 


have the perverse result of pushing 
schools to adopt uniforms rather than 
dress codes that give students some 
clothing choice.” 

The opinion cites a previous court 
case which declared that dress code 
decisions “properly rest with the 
school board, rather than with the fed- 
eral courts.” 


Judgment calls 


For school districts, the challenge lies in 
judgment calls to be made absent a “no 
_ words” policy. In elementary schools, 
the problem can be with children wear- 
ing clothing that reflects their parents’ 
beliefs. In middle and high schools, it is 
oftentimes adolescent students—with 
either little resistance or the consent of 
the parents—who embrace T-shirt 
humor that is irreverent, rude, sugges- 
tive, or just attention-grabbing. 

That places school administrators in 
the position of being arbiters of accept- 
able behavior. Therefore, policies need to 
be both clear and practical so they can be 
applied consistently and fairly by staff. 

Complicating matters is that nation- 
al organizations see these kinds of 
court cases as an opportunity to insert 
a legal wedge that opens the door for 
ideologically driven speech. Students 
are at an impressionable age, and are 
therefore good audiences. 

The Waxahachie case attracted “friend 
of the court” amicus briefs from the 
American Center for Law and Justice and 
the National Legal Foundation, two reli- 
gious organizations. 

Why would these groups be so con- 
cerned about protecting Palmer’s San 
Diego T-shirt, his political speech, and 


even unsavory messages? 

The biggest reason, in my view, is 
because free speech applies equally to 
religious expression. Accumulate enough 
victories, and schools would be hand- 
cuffed by court rulings, allowing advo- 
cates to deliver religious messages under 
a legal shield. Hence, seemingly small 
controversies over a single local incident 
become inflated into federal constitution- 
al confrontations. 

But when the national organizations 
are gone, the litigation is over, and all 
slips back to normal, the decisions 
about such things are left to the com- 
munity. Therefore, board policy needs 
to reflect the expectations, values, and 
mores of the area it serves. Ultimately, 
the U.S. Constitution is a balancing act, 
providing rights, responsibilities, and 
freedoms in an ever-changing mix. 


Maturing students do not always 
make the best decisions on appropriate- 
ness. The adults in their lives don't 
always guide them closely enough. The 
law allows school boards the freedom 
to establish clear and reasonable bound- 
aries that create a peaceful atmosphere 
for learning. Likewise, the law does not 
allow school officials to arbitrarily tram- 
ple on the rights of students. In this 
case, the court struck the right balance 
about clothing. 

It was a sensible outcome. There is 
nothing indecent about that. & 





Edwin C. Darden (EDarden@appleseed- 
network.org), an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an attorney and the director of education 
law and policy for Appleseed, a national 
organization focusing on K-12 education 
law, education policy, and social justice. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Nora Carr 


Managing Change 


Creating a vision is easy, but putting that vision to work ts 
tough. What is the role of your communications department 
in the rollout and management of your strategic plan? 


outed as roadmaps to the 
future, the typical strategic plan repre- 
sents months of work and the active 
engagement of dozens of staff members, 
parents, and community constituents. 

Despite this hefty investment, howev- 
er, many plans are launched publicly with 
great fanfare and quickly forgotten. Left 
on shelves in three-ring binders or on 
rarely visited sections of the website, the 
tomes are dusted off each year as part of 
an annual progress report to the board. 

Meanwhile, school-based staff do 
what they've always done, knowing this 
latest change mandate from the central 
office is likely to last only as long as the 
superintendent's contract—an average of 
only three to four years for urban leaders. 

The same is true for business and 
industry. Even before the economic melt- 
down, statistics show most new busi- 
nesses in the U.S. fail within five years. 
Nearly 70 percent of IT system overhauls 
fail to live up to expectations. 

Why? Creating a vision is easy; creat- 
ing real change is grueling work. For a 
people-intensive business like educa- 
tion, change is possible only if adminis- 
trators win over the hearts, minds, and 
behaviors of their employees. 

In other words, the so-called “soft 
stuff’ of employee communications, 
organizational climate and culture, 
staff training, and people management 
must be addressed before you see 


improvements in the “hard stuff’—bet- 
ter student outcomes and achievement. 
Sadly, these issues tend to get short 
shrift, especially when budgets start 
crashing. Yet real change requires real 
attention to people, not just data. 


Real change, real communication 


The diffusion process shows that people 
tend to go through five stages with new 
ideas: awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial, and adoption. Mass communication 
efforts such as websites, media coverage, 
and newsletters work well in building 
awareness about new initiatives and 
piquing staff interest in more effective 
instructional strategies, but changing 
behavior requires much more intensive— 
and personal—tools and techniques. 

Holding a special event to launch 
the strategic plan and focusing the first 
phase of staff development on the 
plan’s major initiatives can start mov- 
ing employees and parents from aware- 
ness to interest along the diffusion con- 
tinuum. To get at the deeper and more 
sustainable levels of change, however, 
districts must change behavior. 

Simply providing information— 
about better teaching techniques, the 
value of smaller schools, or why the 
central office is being reorganized— 
won't inspire lasting awareness, let 
alone change. People must see, feel, 
touch, and experience new ideas and 
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information. They need to let things 
simmer in the back of their minds 
before they feel safe—or are persuad- 
ed—to try them out and evaluate them. 

That’s why single-shot staff develop- 
ment offerings or one-time communi- 
cation efforts rarely yield lasting 
results. The problem isn’t in the format, 
content, or delivery; it is a mismatch 
between strategy and goal. 

A community event, staff workshop, 
seminar, or conference can be very 
effective in raising awareness or gener- 
ating interest in a new idea. But teach- 
ers need access to more collegial and 
school-embedded approaches to really 
evaluate new classroom management 
or instructional techniques. 

Affecting classroom instruction 
requires shared planning sessions or co- 
teaching with someone who already has 
mastered the new technique and is get- 
ting the desired outcomes from stu- 
dents. When these opportunities are bol- 
stered by frequent communications and 
opportunities for discussion, the desired 
change becomes more sustainable. 

Too often districts stop at the aware- 
ness or interest stage and blame 
employees for being resistant to change. 
Yet the fault really lies with administra- 
tors who do not carefully chart out a 
plan that brings employees through the 
entire change process. 


Culture, climate, and cohesiveness 
As the “social glue” that holds organiza- 
tions together, culture and climate are 
critically important at both the district 
and school levels. Yet many district 
plans fail to mention, let alone address, 
these vital components. 

With employees dispersed among 
multiple buildings and departments, 


creating shared experiences, collabora- 
tion, and trust in an organization is a 
tough yet essential challenge. Districts 
can address this by carefully mapping 
out how and when information about 
new strategic plan initiatives is shared 
with various employee groups. 

The key is sharing information with 
internal audiences first, starting with 


those most closely affected by the 


change. For example, if a district is con- 
sidering using new technology to assess 
and improve reading fluency, officials 
should involve kindergarten through 
third-grade teachers and their principals 
in the decision-making process. 

By engaging constituents early, giv- 
ing them the opportunity to evaluate 
tools and vendors, and listening to their 
input, district-level administrators will 
have more support and a group of 
potential ambassadors for the final 
decision—unless, of course, they 
choose to ignore feedback and go 
down a different route altogether, 
which clearly is ill-advised. 

Like a pebble thrown into a pond, 
communication then can proceed in 
wave after wave, from one employee 
group to the next, until those least con- 
nected to the project or initiative are 
informed. Once all employees have 
access to the information, the process 
can start all over again with parents of 
children in grades kindergarten through 
grade three, and so on, until the infor- 
mation is shared with the news media 
and the broader community. 

Not only does this help foster greater 
buy-in for the desired change, but 
research has shown that job satisfaction 
increases when far-flung employees feel 
they have access to what they need to 
do their jobs and stay connected to their 
peers and the larger organization. 

Yet many district leaders leave each 
school, facility, or division to devise its 
own cultural norms, and then wonder 
why the central office gets “thrown 
under the bus” whenever teachers, par- 
ents, or community members complain 
that a new initiative or program isn't 


working as advertised, even if the deci- 
sion was made at the site level. 

Without a constant stream of infor- 
mation, employees may perceive that an 
organization lacks focus, isn’t innova- 
tive, or isn’t supportive of them as indi- 
viduals or as a group. Without internal 
cohesion, collaborative work toward a 
shared goal or goals suffers. 

Not surprisingly, organizations lack- 
ing unity can disintegrate rapidly into 
smaller fiefdoms and territories, with 
each struggling to survive in spite of or 
at the expense of the other. This could 
explain why so many school districts 
have managed to create pockets of 
excellence for some students at some 
schools but why so few have actually 
sustained districtwide excellence for all 
students at all schools. 

While information needs vary by job 
location and role—research in corpo- 
rate settings has shown that office 
workers often have the most intense 
“need to know;” for example, all 
employees benefit when leaders take 
the time to explain where the organiza- 
tion is headed and why. 

Employees also perceive organiza- 
tions more favorably when they are 
viewed as more transparent and forth- 
coming. They respond well when school 
leaders welcome feedback, involve- 
ment, and input. 


Transformational leadership 
Transformational leaders recognize and 
understand the power inherent in devel- 
oping strong emotional bonds with their 
employees, and the role communication 
plays in creating those bonds. 

By appealing to higher values such as 
equity, justice, and educational excel- 
lence in their communications and 
interactions with employees, leaders 
can inspire greater passion among staff 
for improving the lives and educational 
opportunities of children they serve. 

Charisma and moving rhetoric are not 
enough, however. Leaders must back 
their vision by modeling the behavior 
they want employees to emulate, and by 


ensuring the organization is aligned with 
the values being espoused. “Walking the 
walk” matters. 

If a superintendent, for example, talks 
about the value of shared decision-mak- 
ing and empowering teachers but contin- 
ues to recruit, hire, and support princi- 
pals who take a “my way or the highway” 
view of the world, the disconnectedness 
will quickly unravel support for any pro- 
posed changes he or she might make. 

Other common miss connections are 
created when leaders fail to manage the 
symbolic communication connected to 
power, such as preferred parking spaces, 
fancy office furniture, and access to bet- 
ter technology and the latest gadgets. 
With most budgets having taken massive 
hits in recent months, this area may be 
particularly sensitive, with school-based 
employees now feeling the effects of 
fewer teachers, assistants, and instruc- 
tional supplies in their classrooms. 

That’s why transformational leader- 
ship requires attention to detail as well 
as a clear and compelling vision. 
Aligning all systems and structures to 
the vision, goals, strategies, and priori- 
ties outlined in their strategic plans 
takes a fair amount of plodding, one- 
foot-after-the-other type of work. 

Transformational leaders also know 
that managing change proactively 
requires listening as well as talking. 
Typically, these leaders deploy an entire 
continuum of public engagement strate- 
gies, from simple information sharing to 
input gathering via surveys and focus 
groups, to more active involvement 
through advisory councils, study circles, 
and shared decision-making. 

By focusing more time, energy, and 
resources on better employee communi- 
cations and creating a stronger organiza- 
tional culture, school and district leaders 
will strengthen their ability to sustain the 
kind of changes required to improve 
educational outcomes for students. @ 





Nora Carr (ncarr@carolina.rr.com) is chief of 
staff for North Carolina's Guilford County 
Schools and a contributing editor to ASBJ. 
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lm GOVERNANCE 


Doug Eadie 


The Blind Visionary 


A visually impaired CEO teaches our columnist a few lessons 
in the art of foresight, planning, and leadership. Do you have 
simular visionary leaders in your schools? 


his account of my first meeting 

with Virginia Jacko in 

September 2006 appears in the 

opening pages of a book that we 
have co-authored and which is being 
published this month. Titled The 
Extraordinary Odyssey of a Blind 
Visionary, it tells the story of Virginia, a 
visionary leader who just happens to be 
blind. 

Since January 2005, Virginia has been 
president and CEO of the Miami 
Lighthouse for the Blind and Visually 
Impaired. This nonprofit organization 
provides vocational rehabilitation to 
adults and a wide range of other ser- 
vices to both adults and children, 





including art and music education, in 
Florida’s Dade County. 

For around six months, Virginia and I 
worked closely together as client and 
consultant to update the governing role 
of the Lighthouse board and modernize 
its committee structure. Our book draws 
on Virginia's story to provide readers with 
practical guidance in overcoming person- 
al and professional barriers on the way to 
amore vision-driven, fulfilling life. 

And what a story it is. 


Obstacles and success 

Virginia worked in investment banking 
and accounting before staying at home 
with her three children. In the late 1970s, 
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she took a job as a part-time administra- 
tor at Purdue University, where her hus- 
band Bob was an engineering professor. 
She rapidly rose through the administra- 
tive ranks and, by the mid 1990s, was a 
senior financial executive working direct- 
ly with Purdue's president, provost, and 
treasurer. 

After working tremendously hard to 
build a highly successful higher educa- 
tion career that she loved, she faced a 
potentially devastating challenge in the 
form of retinitis pigmentosa, an eye 
disease that attacks a person’s periph- 
eral vision first and inexorably leads to 
total blindness. 

Many people in Virginia’s situation 
would probably have packed it in. With 
her disability payments and Bob’s 
salary, she didn’t need the money, but 
Virginia was no quitter. She labored 
mightily to perform at a high level in 
her highly demanding job, keeping her 
condition secret from all but her clos- 
est colleagues until her last months at 
the university. 

Bob drove her to work and walked 
with her to meeting rooms around the 
campus so she could get the lay of the 
land before making presentations. She 
spent evenings and weekends memoriz- 
ing financial information so she wouldn’t 
“look blind” in meetings by having to 
read material just inches from her eyes. 

But with her eyesight growing 
steadily worse, in November 2000 
Virginia realized she needed special- 
ized education to continue to function 
as a blind executive. In January 2001, 
she enrolled in a vocational rehabilita- 
tion program at the Miami Lighthouse 
for the Blind and Visually Impaired. 
She completed the program in June, 
went to guide dog training later that 


summer, and started dividing her time 
between Miami and her home with Bob 
in West Lafayette, Ind. 

As a Lighthouse volunteer, she was 
asked to join the organization’s board in 
fall 2004. Soon after, she became interim 
president and CEO, and has been the per- 


manent CEO since June 2005. Today, she , 


is one of only a handful of blind CEOs in 
the United States, and she has overseen 
dramatic growth in the Lighthouse’s 
financial resources and programming. 

She’s constantly out in the Greater 
Miami community, speaking on the 
Lighthouse’s behalf in various forums, 
cultivating donors, and serving on a 
number of boards and advisory bodies. 
She’s works closely with her board to 
transform the Lighthouse into a “center 
of excellence,” which includes the goal 
of a close partnership with the Miami- 
Dade Public Schools to provide ongo- 
ing training for public school teachers 
who work with mainstreamed blind 
students. She also frequently travels 
alone to the state capital in Tallahassee 
to testify before legislative bodies. 


Questions you should ask 


If you’ve read this far, you’re probably 
asking yourself, “This is an interesting 
story, but what does it have to do with 
school governance?” 

Here are four questions that you 
might want to discuss with your board 
colleagues, superintendent, and senior 
administrative staff: 

m= Are there Virginia Jackos in your 
community, and are you encouraging 
them to consider school board service? 

This runs counter to the convention- 
al wisdom that you aren't accountable 
for the composition of your board, but 
I strongly disagree. If you believe pas- 
sionately in public education, then you 
have to care about governance, which 
means caring about the people serving 
on your board. 

Virginia Jacko obviously fits the pro- 
file of an ideal school board member: 
bright, passionately committed to edu- 


cation, extraordinarily hard working, 
creative problem solver and enthusias- 
tic networker with ties throughout her 
community, experienced governor, and 
accomplished speaker. She also is liv- 
ing proof of the transformative power 
of education. What an addition she 
would make to any school board. 

® Are you actively looking for role 
models like Virginia, whose lives vivid- 
ly demonstrate the power of educa- 
tion—when harnessed with a positive 
attitude, self-discipline, hard work, and 
tenacity—to overcome significant 
physical or psychological barriers? 

® Are you making sure that these role 
models, who have so much to offer your 
students, are tapped as part of your dis- 
trict’s educational programming? 


® Finally, if your district has one or 
more blind students, are you sure they 
are receiving the assistance they 
need—such as a Braille note-taker—to 
succeed in the classroom? 

You well know that education 
involves much more than just class- 
room activities. Taking advantage of 
community resources like Virginia 
Jacko, who have inspiring and instruc- 
tional stories to tell, is one important 
way to enrich the educational experi- 
ence in your district. @ 





Doug Eadie (doug@dougeadie.com) is 
founder and CEO of Doug Eadie & 
Company. A contributing editor to ASBJ, 
he is the author of 18 books on board and 
CEO leadership. 
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Charles K. Trainor 


Food for Thought 


Child nutrition service operations require appropriate over- 
sight to ensure compliance. Are you doing what's necessary to 
curtail opportunities for theft and fraudulent practices? 


uring these difficult eco- 
nomic times, school districts have seen 
a dramatic increase in the demand for 
free and reduced-price meals for chil- 
dren. The National School Lunch and 
School Breakfast programs, along with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, play a pivotal role in provid- 
ing more than 30.5 million students 
with nutritious meals. 

In 2008, expenditures for these school 
programs were expected to exceed $12 
billion in cash and subsidized purchases 
of excess farm production. However, not 
all schools receive federal subsidies. Not 
surprisingly, the increased costs of trans- 
portation, wages, and benefits continue 
to put pressure on school-based food ser- 
vice operations. 

The School Nutrition Association, a 
nonprofit organization representing 
more than 55,000 members who pro- 
vide food services to students across 
the U.S., surveyed 1,200 food service 
directors last summer. Responses indi- 
cated that almost 60 percent of their 
districts were raising prices by a medi- 
an of 25 cents per lunch. 

But whether federal taxes or parents 
pay the bill, there is no free lunch. School 
food service programs are big business. 


Food service pitfalls 
All food service operations require 


measures to ensure compliance, 
including extensive reporting. Without 
appropriate oversight, the opportuni- 
ties for theft and other fraudulent prac- 
tices may place your district at risk. 

In June 2006, a former school cafe- 
teria manager in Wake County, N.C., 
was sentenced to a minimum of almost 
four years in prison after admitting she 
embezzled $217,000. For nearly five 
years, the manager voided transac- 
tions, postdated student accounts, and 
stole from vending machines. The 
fraud only was exposed after another 
employee alerted school officials. 

In addition to dishonest individuals, 
you need to consider other potential pit- 
falls. When food service operations are 
in deficit or overspend their budgets, 
outside companies are sometimes invit- 
ed to assist or completely take over 
money-losing programs. 

Food service sales representatives 
explain that—with their vast purchas- 
ing power and efficient management 
programs—they can supply the district 
with better-quality food and more effi- 
cient service. In addition, these outside 
providers emphasize that they are 
exempt from union contracts and gov- 
ernment retirement plans, which 
allows them to provide service at lower 
costs than district operations permit. 

Often, food service providers deliv- 
er on these promises and operating 
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deficits are reduced or eliminated. 
Sometimes, however, problems arise. 


Contract issues 

Understandably, when contracts are 
signed, districts and food service cor- 
porations both want clauses included 
to protect their interests. But, as the 
people who are charged with oversee- 
ing the entire district’s budget, it is 
your responsibility to be sure that any 
clauses inserted into the contract are 
fair to both sides. 

For example, if a contract states 
that the corporation will be compen- 
sated with a fixed profit margin, costs 
have the potential to be inflated. 
Similarly, labor costs may be exagger- 
ated, doubled-billed, or allocated at 
higher hourly rates than initially agreed 
upon. In some cases, insurance premi- 
ums and regional management func- 
tions have been fully allotted to each 
district’s operations rather than distrib- 
uted among all clients in the region. 

Some contracts also require that a 
district guarantee a certain number of 
served meals or pay a penalty. If the 
service provider is the only source of 
the meal count, problems can arise if it 
is underreported. Consider having 
another monitor in place. 

In addition to faulty reporting, other 
issues must be weighed. Are service 
providers requiring that the food service 
manager order only from specific ven- 
dors? If so, this could make it impossi- 
ble for you to support local growers 
unless you specify it in the contract. Or, 
if the food service provider has a list of 
approved vendors that it uses, lower 
prices elsewhere could be ignored. 

In fact, managers may have their 
compensation directly tied to the 


amount of business directed to pre- 
ferred vendors. By limiting vendor 
choices, corporations may benefit from 
volume discounts while the district loses 
the opportunity to support local growers 
and benefit from competitive pricing. 
Without oversight, the district may 
lose the full benefit of the corporation’s 


buying power. For example, savings are - 


sometimes reflected in discounts or 
rebate checks sent by the vendor direct- 
ly to the corporation after orders are 
processed. This may result in the dis- 
trict being charged full cost for items 
actually purchased at discount. 

In some situations, vendors are 
asked to supply two separate invoices. 
The first, reflecting the full price, is used 
to bill the district. The second, reflecting 
the discount, is used by the corporation 
to pay the vendor. 

Some government contracts require 
that all rebates and discounts be passed 
along to the government agency. In that 
case, if a rebate check or discount is not 
reported, it could be considered fraud. 


Other problems 


Not all money problems associated 
with food service programs are a result 
of fraudulent actions. 

For example, it is not unusual for dis- 
trict-run food programs to operate with 
deficits and require subsidies from other 
funds. Such problems may develop 
because cafeteria managers lack man- 
agement skills, fail to control costs, or 
ignore customer tastes and complaints. 

Or it may be that district staff does 
not have the necessary tools to operate 
efficiently, something that occurred in 
the Salem, Mass., school district. Over a 
five-year period, the district accumulat- 
ed a $450,000 deficit in the school lunch 
program. District officials could not 
track money owed for meals and lacked 
a centralized ordering system. It seemed 
the only solution was to privatize. 

However, the situation was com- 
pletely reversed when the cafeteria 
staff teamed up with a district parent 
group to develop a new plan. In one 


year, they automated the payment sys- 
tem, began price shopping, listened to 
parent groups, introduced fresh menu 
items, and began online purchasing. 

The changes increased student par- 
ticipation to 75 percent and increased 
breakfast and adult participation by 
100 percent. The program is expected 
to exceed an $80,000 profit target for 
the year. 


What’s needed 


If your district has contracted with a 
food service provider, or if you are con- 
sidering such a move, be careful. Be 
certain that the contract uses clear lan- 
guage, ensuring the district will benefit 
from discounts and rebates, however 
they may be structured. 

In addition, include a “right to audit” 
clause in the contract. This will inform 


the provider that you may verify the 
information they are providing. If you 
believe something is amiss, you will 
have the ability to have your internal 
auditor review their records and 
ensure compliance with the contract. 

Board members and administrators 
need to protect taxpayers’ interests as 
well as the government services and pro- 
grams provided for students. It is critical 
that careful stewardship be used to 
ensure that those who need help receive 
it. Some food for thought: The large sums 
of money involved with food services 
need your oversight protection. & 





Charles K. Trainor, an ASBJ contributing 
editor, is a certified fraud examiner and 
certified internal auditor. He is president of 
Management Audit Consultants, Inc. 
(www.mgmtaudit.com). 
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LIFE ON A SCHOOL BOARD 


Policy vs. administration: 


A history lesson 
Robert J. Rader 


overning and operating a 
school district successfully requires 
boards and superintendents to use a 
model that was developed years ago. 
Commonly referred to as “policy ver- 
sus administration,” the model defines 
the relationship between boards and 
superintendents. 

As a general rule, the board’s role and 
responsibility is to set overall guidance 
through policy adoption. The superin- 
tendents’ role and responsibility is to 
administer and implement that policy. 


Where did this concept come from? 
It’s rooted in the Revolutionary War. 

Brandeis University professor David 
Hackett Fischer has written a fascinat- 
ing book, Washington’s Crossing, 
describing the 1776-77 military cam- 
paign carried out by George Washington 
and the ragtag American soldiers 
against British and Hessian troops. I’m 
still amazed at how we almost lost the 
war not long after it started, as the 
British closed in on a U.S. Army that 
was chased from New York and ended 
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with so few troops as it dodged the 
noose in New Jersey. Crossing the 
Delaware was just one part of this amaz- 
ing tale. 

In December 1776, Fischer writes, 
Congress granted Washington full 
authority to direct the war, in part 
because he had paid deference to the 
elected leaders of our fledgling nation. 
In doing so, Fischer says, “American 
leaders responded to a new force that 
their generation was the first to call 
popular opinion.” 

Washington had spent much time 
working with and consulting leaders 
of Congress. He “worked hard to 
establish the principle of civil control 
over military affairs, and always 
respected it.” But, Fischer notes, there 
was a problem. 

“Congress intervened actively in 
military affairs, told the generals how 
to run the war, and even attempted to 
make tactical decisions in the defense 
of New York. ... It was increasingly evi- 
dent that the Congress could not oper- 
ate efficiently in the executive role and 
was ill-qualified to manage the war.” 

Sounds vaguely familiar, doesn’t it? 

Gen. Nathanael Greene helped 
Congress devise a new way for it to 
work with the Army. Critics claimed a 
new dictator had been crowned, when 
Washington was granted full authority. 
“But,” Fischer writes, “it wasn’t so. The 
general’s powers were carefully limited 
in time and scope, and always subject 
to congressional oversight. Congress 
and the Army hammered out a typical- 
ly American compromise. ... Congress 
treated Washington with growing 
respect, and military leaders were very 
careful to acknowledge the principle of 
civil supremacy.” 

This “improvised solution to an 
urgent problem,” as Fischer calls it, 
became “a permanent part of the 


American system” and a “model for sep- 
aration of powers and the rule of law.” 
Since then, this model has been used by 
corporations, colleges, churches, volun- 
tary associations, and “public organiza- 
tions of many kinds, all with their civil 
boards and professional managers.” 


Fischer says the model also helped. 


the nation deal with “another problem 
peculiar to a free society and vital to its 
strength: a growing pluralism of its 
elites ... which made American society 
very different from Britain and Europe.” 

There you have it—the concept of a 
strong institution led by a lay person 
(not elite-) governing organization, 
with a strong administrator carrying 
out the organization’s day-to-day oper- 
ations. The lay persons are account- 
able to the people through elections— 
and, often, popular opinion—and the 
administrator is accountable to the lay 
persons. 

I called Christopher “Kit” Collier, a 
former Region 5 school board member 
in Connecticut, to get his take on 
Fischer’s ideas. Collier, a retired state 
historian and emeritus history profes- 
sor at the University of Connecticut, 
wrote Connecticut Public Schools: A 
History, 1650-2000. 

Collier said that Connecticut and 
other states debated the issue of 
administration versus policy even as 
Congress and Washington worked to 
get it right. 

More than 200 years later, we con- 
tinue to debate which issues are policy, 
which are administrative, and which 
are shared responsibilities. 

While the answers to these questions 
may be different in each district, it’s 
obvious that our Founding Fathers 
developed a model that school boards 
and superintendents continue to live by. 

And that, as the late Paul Harvey 
would say, is the rest of the story. 





Robert J. Rader (rrader@cabe.org) is the 
executive director of the Connecticut 
Association of Boards of Education. 


From the achievement gap to 
uninsured children and poverty 


Achievement gap 
www.chalkboardproject.org 


Data collected by the Oregon 
Department of Education show an early 
and persistent achievement gap 
between that state’s Hispanic and white 
students, which appears by the third 
grade and remains fairly consistent 
throughout students’ school careers. A 
new study of this data from The 
Chalkboard Project, The Hispanic- 
White Achievement Gap in Oregon, 
indicates that Oregon’s Hispanic stu- 


dents are twice as likely to be economi- 
cally disadvantaged and tend to start 
school far behind their white peers. On 
the bright side, data also indicate that 
English as a Second Language programs 
may have accelerated student learning 
for those students enrolled. 


Dropouts 
www.all4ed.org/files/HighCost.pdf 
“As ... findings show, the best economic 
stimulus is a high school diploma,” says 
Bob Wise, president of the Alliance for 
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Excellent Education. The Alliance’s new 
brief, The High Cost of High School 
Dropouts: What the Nation Pays for 
Inadequate High Schools, reports that 
the average annual income for a high 
school dropout in 2005 was $17,299— 
$9,634 less than the average annual 
income of $26,933 for high school gradu- 
ates. The cumulative negative effect of 
dropouts on the U.S. economy is signifi- 
cant. If the high school students who 
dropped out of the class of 2009 had grad- 
uated, they would have contributed to 
the economy an additional $335 billion in 
earned income over their lifetimes. 


Early childhood education 
www.allianceforchildhood.org 
Research shows that children who 
engage in complex, dramatic play devel- 
op more empathy, imagination, stronger 
language and social skills, and higher 
levels of thinking than children who 
don’t play, according to the Alliance for 
Childhood’s new report, Crisis in the 
Kindergarten: A New Report on the 
Disappearance of Play. Many kinder- 
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Data provided by the Center for Public Education 


gartners spend two to three hours per 
day in literacy and math instruction, 
with only 30 minutes or less for play, a 
method that is not yielding long-term 
gains for young students. 


Education management organizations 
hitp://epicpolicy.org 

A new study of education management 
organizations (EMOs), the private firms 
that manage charter schools or public 
schools under contract, reveals very lit- 
tle growth in the for-profit public school 
management industry. Profiles of For- 
Profit Education Management 
Organizations, produced by the 
Commercialism in Education and 
Education Policy Research units at 
Arizona State University, shows many 
larger EMOs expanding into supple- 
mental education services. 


Growing your own principals 
http://steinhardt.nyu.edu 

New York City established its 
Leadership Academy’s Aspiring 
Principals Program (APP) in 2003 to 
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train and develop its own school lead- 
ers. Graduates of APP are currently 
responsible for 15 percent of New York 
City’s public schools. A new report from 
the Institute for Education and Social 
Policy at New York University, The New 
York City Aspiring Principals 
Program: A School-Level Evaluation, is 
the first systematic comparison of APP 
graduate-led schools with comparable 
schools led by other new principals. 


Immigrant students 
hitp://datatool.urban.org 

The Urban Institute’s comprehensive 
Children of Immigrants Data Tool allows 
users to create custom charts from the 
U.S. Census Bureau's American 
Community Survey data. National and 
state-by-state statistics are available on 21 
features, including child and parent citi- 
zenship and immigrant status; parent edu- 
cation and English proficiency; child race, 
ethnicity, and school enrollment; and fam- 
ily composition, income, and work effort. 


Nutrition 

www. TheLunchBox.org 
TheLunchBox.org (“Healthy Tools to 
Help All Schools”), a project of the 
Food, Family, Farming Foundation, 
offers 80 scalable recipes; nutritional 
and cost analyses; budget, inventory, 
and procurement models and templates; 
food safety, handling, and hazard analy- 
sis; critical control points tools and 
counsel; and training videos to school 
nutrition officials, free of charge. 


Online learning 
www.ed.gov/rschstat/eval/tech/evi 
dence-based-practices/finalreport.pdf 
A report from the U.S. Department of 
Education (DOE) finds that online learn- 
ing is more effective than face-to-face 
instruction. The DOE’s report, Evaluation 
of Evidence-Based Practices in Online 
Learning: A Meta-Analysis and Review 
of Online Learning Studies, shows that 
average students who took some or all 
of a course online tended to perform in 


Julie Ridge 


the 59th percentile. Average classroom- 
based students tended to score in the 
50th percentile. 


School safety 
http://nces.ed.gov 


Crime, Violence, Discipline, and 


Safety in U.S. Public Schools, a prelim- . 


inary look at findings from the National 
Center for Education Statistics’ School 
Survey on Crime and Safety for school 
year 2007-08, shows 48 percent of 
schools reporting at least one student 
threat of physical attack. The highest 
rate of violence occurred in middle 
schools. The lowest rate of violence 
occurred in high schools. The rate of 
violence in America’s middle schools is 
twice as high as in its high schools. 


STEM learning opportunity 
www.exploravision.org 


The Toshiba/National Science Teachers 
Association ExploraVision Awards 
Program is now accepting entries for its 
2010 program. ExploraVision challenges 
teams of two to four students to design 
innovative technologies that could exist 
20 years in the future, stimulating them 
to research scientific principles and cur- 
rent technologies. Students on four first- 
place teams will each receive a $10,000 
U.S. Series EE Savings Bond. Students 
on the four second-place teams will 
each receive a $5,000 bond. All of the 
winners, their families, mentors, and 
coaches will receive an all-expenses- 
paid trip to Washington, D.C., in June 
2010 for a gala awards weekend. 


Student achievement 
http://nces.ed.gov 


Pressure on community colleges to 
provide postsecondary education to 
the most diverse and least prepared 
sector of America’s population contin- 
ues to grow, as does pressure on these 
institutions to have students complete 
their program of study. But, since not 
every student enrolls in community 
college intending to complete a formal 


program of study, how can community 
college “completion” be measured? A 
new report from the National Center 
for Education Statistics, On Track to 
Complete? A Taxonomy of Beginning 
Community College Students and 
Their Outcomes 3 Years After 
Enrolling: 2003-04 Through 2006, 
proposes a classification scheme to 
help measure completion, based on 
how “directed” students are toward 
completing a program of study. 


Teacher layoffs in Los Angeles 
Unified School District 
www.idea.gseis.ucla.edu 


The recent massive teacher layoff in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) will disproportionately affect 
low-income students and students of 
color, according to the Council of Youth 
Research’s report, Sharing the Burden? 
The Impact of Proposed Teacher 
Layoffs Across LAUSD. The Council, 
sponsored. by the University of 
California-Los Angeles’ Institute for 
Democracy, Education, and Access, 
concluded that, because LAUSD will 
use teacher seniority as the primary cri- 
teria for teacher dismissal, and because 
more than 20 percent of LAUSD’s first- 
and second-year teachers are assigned 
to high-poverty, high-minority schools, 
teacher layoffs will be unevenly distrib- 
uted, with low-income, high-minority 
schools being hit the hardest. 


Teen pregnancy 

www.childtrends.org 

Child Trends’ Facts at a Glance: A Fact 
Sheet Reporting National, State, and 
City Trends in Teen Childbearing, an 
analysis of data from the National 
Center for Health Statistics, shows that 
the U.S. teen birth rate increased in 
2007, for the second year in a row. The 
rate for 2007 of 42.5 births per 1,000 
females aged 15-19 was 1 percent high- 
er than the rate reported in 2006, and 5 
percent higher than the rate reported in 
2005. The U.S. has the highest teen 
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birth rate of any developed nation. 


Uninsured children and poverty 
www.census.gov 


The U.S Census Bureau has announced 
that the U.S. real median household 
income fell 3.6 percent between 2007 
and 2008, and now stands at $50,303. 
The official poverty rate rose 1 percent 
in 2008, and is now at 13.2 percent. The 
good news is that the number of unin- 
sured children declined to 9.9 percent in 
2008, the lowest number of uninsured 
children since 1987. But children living 
in poverty remain more likely to be 
uninsured than other children. To learn 
more about these statistics, read the 
Bureau’s report, Income, Poverty and 
Health Insurance Coverage in the 
United States: 2008. ® 
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What would you do if ... 


Your district had a problem with 
teacher absenteeism? 


he superintendent of a mid- 
sized district brought to her board’s 
attention the fact that several teachers 
had high absentee rates. She worried 
that these prolonged and frequent 
absences were costing the district a lot 
of money. She wanted the board to 
renegotiate with the teachers union so 
that all of the teachers got fewer 
sick/personal days. The board was con- 
cerned about penalizing all teachers 
for the abuses of just a few. However, 
members were also concerned about 
the rising cost of substitutes and the 
growing evidence that excessive 
teacher absences hurt student achieve- 
ment. What should they do? 


@ I like the principle of “the board 
has one employee.” Thus, the board 
should always look to the superinten- 
dent to address employee questions. 
The board appropriately asks: “We’ve 
got a personnel problem, how do you 
plan to deal with it?” However, this 
board has already heard the superin- 
tendent’s first idea, which it felt did 
not fit within the district’s values. 
Perhaps, with additional reflection 
and conversation, the superintendent 





will have additional ideas. The board 
should support the superintendent as 
she searches for solutions—solutions 
within the (board-determined) district 

values and identity. 
John Cassel, Director of Field Services 
Illinois Association of School Boards 


= The board has a right to be con- 
cerned—teachers who frequently miss 
their classes do hurt students. However, 
the board needs to determine if the con- 
tract is already offering a fair number of 
days, and it is just certain individuals 
who are taking advantage (which really 
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should be an administrative issue), or if 
the contract is unusually generous. 
Obviously, to attract and retain quality 
teachers you need to offer decent bene- 
fits. On the other hand, you have a 
responsibility to spend your community 
tax dollars wisely. If your existing con- 
tract is similar to others, then making 
drastic changes to it could hurt your 
ability to attract and retain quality 
teachers. Also, when you open up an 
issue like this, the teachers will expect a 
quid pro quo and expect you to give 
something up in return. Discuss the 
issue with your board attorney or seek 
advice from your state school boards 
association. They can help advise you 
and recommend any necessary changes. 
Nicholas D. Caruso, Jr. 

Senior Staff Associate for Field Service 
Connecticut Association of 

Boards of Education 


= We don't really know the actual 
number of teachers who are absent, the 
reasons they are absent, and the actual 
impact of these absences. It seems that 
the move to renegotiate with the teach- 
ers union is a bit premature, and the 
board’s concerns are definitely justified. 
It might be helpful for the superinten- 
dent to do more investigating, including 
sharing the concern with the teachers 
union to get better data before selecting 
that recommendation. 
Kitty Blumsack 
Director of Board Development 
Maryland Association of 
Boards of Education 


Advice for the asking: If you are plagued with a prickly problem of school board service or school governance, throw it in the lap 
of ASBJ’s cadre of consultants, known collectively as the Adviser. We'll change the names of persons and places. Then, we'll 
describe the problem and its suggested solution for our readers. Write: Adviser, American School Board Journal, 1680 Duke St, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. Or send us an e-mail at adviser@asbj.com, marked “Adviser.” The Adviser does not represent official poli- 
cy of the National School Boards Association, nor should it be construed as legal advice. 
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Not all chocolate milk tastes the same. Especially if over time, tight budgets have impacted the quality of your school’s milk. 
There can be a big difference between the chocolate milk sold in stores and what many students are drinking in schools today. 
Research shows that the richer the taste, the richer a school’s food service program. 
Investing in yammier milk means higher sales, less waste — and fewer kids drinking sugary sodas and fruit drinks. 
Plus, drinking flavored milk increases kids’ intake of vital nutrignts without increasing added sugars or total fat 
For more healthy information about students and fla¥ored milk, visit milkdelivers.org today. 


Now taste for yourself. Sample what your school district is buying, compare it to the 
chocolate milk on store shelves. Then put your money where your chocolate milk mustache is. 
Talk to your local milk processor about better-tasting flavored milk for your school. : 
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Tees 
ademark of the California Milk Processor Board 











The All New BoardDocs. Faster Easier. Remarkably Powerful 


~ 


» 


Some call it remarkable; others call it extraordinary. We call it BoardDocs®. It’s the next generation of eGovernance. 
And it’s from the world leader of paperless agenda solutions, and the only provider utilizing Web 2.0 technology. The all new 
BoardDocs will dramatically improve the way you create and manage packets, access information and conduct meetings — 

even if you currently use a paperless agenda solution. 


New features include advanced meeting control, enhanced annotation capabilities, improved 
work-flow processes and delegated policy administration, among many others. Plus, BoardDocs 
supports every implementation with dedicated project management, unsurpassed on-site 
training and US-based, 7 x 24 technical support, free to all subscribers. All from BoardDocs, 

the pioneer of eGovernance solutions. 


» __ Formore information or to arrange a demonstration, B d D pig e 
__ call 800-407-0141 or visit us at www.boarddocs.com. Oa©r OCS 5k 
Weillhave you saying “Wow!” in no time. The Paperless Governance Solution 


* 
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© 2009 Emerald Data Solutions. All rights reserved. BoardDocs is a registered trademark and may not be copied, imitated or used, in whole or in part, without prior consent. 
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